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{ON THE RELATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 


ByYrjo J. E. ALANEN 


Helsinki, Finland 


iF RoM the beginning of Christianity the relation between the 
fchurch and the state has been one of the most difficult problems 
in Christian thought and theology. In the first centuries of the 
Christian era the Roman Empire persecuted the Christians, and 
during the last great persecutions under Decius and Diocletian 
the state wished to suppress the Christian church completely. The 
‘Roman Empire was, as K. S. Latourette says, usually tolerant and 
even hospitable to the many religions found within its broad 
domains. But every subject of the empire was obliged to worship 
the gods of the state, and especially to adore the emperor as a 
god. When the Christians refused to sacrifice to the statues of 
state gods, and naturally also to the bust of the emperor, they 
were punished as guilty of a crime against the state. 

In principle the Christians did not have a negative attitude 
toward the state. Their guiding star, as we can learn from the 
writings of the Church Fathers, was the words of St. Paul that 
the rulers are the ministers of God. They admitted that even 
impious rulers, when maintaining peace and judicial order, were 
ministers of God. But the worship of state gods and of the 
emperors they regarded as idolatry. 

The favored position of the church after the Edict of Milan 
‘created new and difficult problems. External victory was gained 
at the cost of internal liberty for the church. The emperors began 
to dictate in matters of faith, and the hegemony of the state 
caused an intolerant and persecuting spirit in the church itself. 

When, later on, the popes aimed at political power and finally 
at world empire, a leading motive was the attainment of total 
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liberty for the church. They believed that the church is truly 
independent only when it dominates all other powers. But when | 
the church aimed at earthly power it lost an understanding of its | 
true mission and of its spiritual character. The church began to 
use quite unchristian means, such as missionary force, religious | 
wars, and the inquisition. In “The Great Inquisitor,” the famous | 
chapter of his important novel, The Brothers Karamazov, Dosto- | 
jevski has brilliantly described the character of such a church and | 
has pointed out that its principal trait is complete indifference to 
Christ. 

A church that cares nothing for Christ and for the will and || 
spirit of Christ has lost its character as a Christian church and has | 
betrayed its true purpose. The existence of the church has its || 
only ground in the mission given it by Christ, to continue the 
work of Christ on earth. The duty of the church is set forth in || 
the commands which Christ gave the apostles after his resurrec- 
tion. Especially the words of Christ in the last chapter of the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew contain a clear instruction. The | 
mission and duty of the church is to be a witness to Christ unto 
the uttermost part of the earth, to preach the Gospel to every | 
creature, to teach all nations, to make of them disciples of Christ, | 
baptizing them and teaching them to observe all things whatsoever | 
Christ has commanded. | 

We find in the New Testament various figures concerning 
the church and its mission, but they all describe its close relation 
to Christ and its duty to perform the work of Christ. This is true 
even of the description of the church as the body of Christ: the 
members of the body work together, and all are in connection 
with the head. In the same way the parable of the vine and its 
branches shows that close connection with Christ is a necessary | 
condition for success in the work of his disciples, and, we can 
also'say, in the work of the church. “Without me ye can do noth- 
ing.” But close connection with Christ includes acting in the 
same spirit, in the spirit of serving love. Christ gave to his dis- | 
ciples the advice: “Whosoever will be chief among you, let him 
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be your servant: even as the Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many.” 
his ideal of serving love was not unknown in the Middle Ages. 
Many devoted priests, monks, nuns, and even laymen realized it 
jin a noble way. The pope called himself the servant of the ser- 
ants of God, and a medieval Finnish sermon claimed that the 
name “bishop” signifies not ruling, but serving. Yet in actual prac- 


land their activity, and the means they used, were, as has already 
‘been remarked, quite contrary to the spirit of Christ. When Christ 
aid to Pilate that his kingdom was not of this world, he did not 
ean that his servants should retire from this world but that they 
should not use the same methods as the kingdoms of this world. 
The Reformation created a new type of churches. These had 
ja close and, in administrative respects, a submissive relation to 
mational states and other principalities. Thus the state regained 
|hegemony in the church and princes became lords of the church. 
In the famous Religious Peace of Augsburg (1555) the principle 
“cujus regio, ejus religio,”’ which is completely opposed to all 
jreligious liberty, was asserted. We ought to remember, however, 
that in former times the church had provided public education; 
jonly by controlling the church could the state have control of 
public education. 

The close relation to the state became dangerous for the 
church. To be sure, the state professed Christianity as the highest 
‘truth, but it did not follow Christian ethical principles. The 
‘church was sometimes obliged to give its blessing to ungodly 
lactivities of the state, such as wars caused by greed for power, 
ambition, and imperialistic expansion. And the principle “cujus 
regio, ejus religio” was, as has been said, contrary to all freedom 
of religion and conscience. The church often incited the state to 
curb religious revival movements, and sometimes the state did 
this on its own initiative. 

One of the most important endeavors in modern times has 
‘been to obtain unreserved liberty of religion and conscience. Step 
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by step it was obtained in western civilization. But at the same? 
time public education was separated from all connection with the} 
church and was placed in the custody of the state. This has created | 
friction in several countries, especially countries in which the: 
church wished to preserve its own schools. The teaching of } 
religion has been an important problem. When one confession|| 
has prevailed in a country, it has been possible to keep the teach- | 
ing of religion in public schools. But in countries of mixed con-| 
fession the teaching of religion in state schools has naturally been | 
virtually impossible and the religious education of children has) 
been provided privately by the several churches. 

In this way a peaceful relation between church and state was 
achieved. Of course, conflicts have appeared here and there, but} 
they were not insurmountable. 

But the situation was again altered when totalitarian states | 
were created. Totalitarian states have, it is true, had different; 
forms. But all totalitarian regimes, whether Fascism, Nazism, or 
Communism, have as their foundation the lifung of man to the/ 
place of God. It is true that Hitler spoke much of God. But the} 
leading Nazi thinker, Rosenberg, declared in his famous book, 
The Myth of the Twentieth Century, that the god in whom the} 
Germans should believe has revealed himself in the blood and soil 
of the German nation. Hitler himself was regarded by many Nazis | 
as the highest manifestation of god. The view of life in modern 
Communism is crude, materialistic atheism. But the Communist . 
dictators have also been adored as divine personalities. When a 
man is regarded and adored as a god, he wishes to rule with divine 
authority and to dominate both the bodies and the souls of his 
fellow creatures. The totalitarian state can therefore permit no 
liberty of thought and conscience. It tries to make of its every | 
subject an automatic, soulless instrument of the ruling power. In | 
the totalitarian state the individual conscience is determined by 
the directive rules of the state, and a member of such a state, if he. 
is a faithful subject, will commit extreme outrages when ordered | 
to do so. All work of civilization is also subjugated to the state—. 
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| including, naturally, education. The main ethical principles which 
are implanted in the minds of youth have nothing to do with 
‘common human interests and ideals. When it inculcates morality, 
(the totalitarian state simply wishes to educate persons who might 
best further its aims. And these aims are often most inhuman. In 
his above-mentioned book, Rosenberg declared that the state 
| ought to dominate education in a totalitarian way. And he said 
| that the highest principles in German education are German char- 
| acter-values, which have an everlasting importance. These Ger- 
| man values, according to Rosenberg, are the honor and success of 
| the German nation. In Communist states the highest values are 
1 the power and success of Communist dictatorship. In both cases 
| the highest principles and ideals are the objects of men who have 
lost all responsibility toward God. 

Totalitarian tendencies are obviously opposed to the Christian 
} view of life. Christian churches in totalitarian states have there- 
fore got into trouble. These states have, it is true, declared religious 
liberty, but such declarations are only pretended. Churches have 
sometimes been persecuted in countries with a totalitarian regime. 
A very characteristic trait in totalitarian church policy is the 
liberty allowed the church to preach and teach about eternal life, 
about heavenly matters which, according to totalitarian ideology, 
are non-existent. The point is that the church may satisfy the 
pious hopes of the older generation. But the church has no liberty 
to educate children and influence youth, and it is denied the right 
) to say anything about temporal matters. All talk about social con- 
ditions, about education, or about civilization is meddling in poli- 
tics! The church cannot voluntarily agree to such a restriction of 
its activity. The hope of eternal life is, it is true, the fundamental 
truth in the Christian Gospel. But the duty of the church is, 
according to the command of Christ, to teach all nations to 
observe all things Christ has commanded. And modern churches 


follow the will and spirit of Christ when they pay the keenest 


‘attention to the teaching and education of children and youth. 
~A church which is faithful to Christ cannot avoid conflicts with 
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a totalitarian state. And the primary cause of conflicts is the work 
among youth. Christian ideals and aims in education are quite | 
opposite to those of totalitarians. And the worshiping of leaders, | 
which resembles the Roman adoration of emperors, is an abomina- 
tion to true Christians. It is not easy for the church in a totalitarian 
state to avoid martyrdom. But Christians who are living in better 
and more peaceful circumstances ought to look with charity and 
sympathy upon their Christian brethren in totalitarian countries. | 
It is easy to understand that an evangelical church in a totalitarian | 
state wishes to preach the Gospel as long as possible. Some leaders | 
in the evangelical churches of Hungary have been severely criti- 
cized for taking this attitude. But the distressed churches in 
Hungary are today experiencing great revivals. 

Nevertheless, the Christian church ought to perform the work 
with which it is entrusted—the work of teaching and education— 
even if the church should suffer martyrdom. We have to remem- 
ber the words of Christ, “All power is given unto me in heaven | 
and in earth.” Christ is king, the almighty ruler on earth, and all | 
nations are his. But the church must act in his spirit, in the spirit 
of serving love. The church of Christ ought to teach all nations, 
teach children and youth to follow Christian principles and 
ideals, and pay no heed to the threats of the state. | 

When a state has no totalitarian tendencies and no wish to. 
subject all human interests and activity to itself, it can well under- 
stand the significance of the church and its aims and ideals. 
According to the New Testament the state is also a minister of | 
God, and it is the duty of the state to maintain judicial order and 
protect social rights. And the work of the church gives support 
to the aims of a just state. The ideal of the church is indeed higher 
than pure justice. It is love, or charity. But where love is followed, 
right is also realized. The fathers and apologists of the martyred 
ancient church could assert that Christians were the most law- 
abiding subjects of the Roman Empire. And true Christians are 
always loyal citizens who obey laws with a sincere heart, provided 
the laws are not against the revealed will of God. For true Chris- 
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«} tians this principle always prevails: “We must obey God rather 
i} than men.” 


One difficult problem has been the violent means which the 


‘| state uses, and ought to use, when preserving judicial order. The 
i| New Testament gives sufficient support to it. St. Paul says clearly, 
when speaking of power or the authorities: “For he beareth not 
‘| the sword in vain: for he is the minister of God, a revenger to 


execute wrath upon him that doeth evil.” The judicial power and 
penal system of the state here has authorization in the New 


Testament. 


Still more difficult is the problem of war and the participation 
of Christians in war. War is in itself quite opposed to the Christian 
spirit. But when hostile and unjust powers trample the rights of 


| men and break the peace, engaging in war seems to be quite 
inevitable. Luther regarded participation in war as a duty of love; 
{ one ought to assist and support the weak and helpless against 


cruelty and violence. But in all wars the motives are mixed, and 
so many dreadful deeds are performed that participating even in 


a “just” war is always a very difficult problem for a Christian. 


Above all, the adoration of bellicose heroism is opposed to 
Christianity. The church, or the churches, have not always 
observed that. During war the church ought to alleviate the hor- 
rors and sufferings in every possible way, and demand humane 
treatment of the beaten adversaries. And the duty of the church 
is always to do all that is possible for an enduring peace. 

A modern state which supports human ideals can with good 
reason unite with the church in an effort to bring about an endur- 
ing peace. Modern weapons cause such dreadful damage that 
future wars will be as destructive to the victor as to the van- 
quished. In the “present evil world,” to be sure, demoniacal 
powers cause confusion and often frustrate the best efforts. We 
still live in an intermediate state. The present state and the present 
church are both very imperfect. They are only symbolic and 
prototypes of the state of perfection. This will be achieved when 
Christ comes in power and glory. 
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COOPERATION BETWEEN PUBLIC AND 
VOLUNTARY PHILANTHROPY 


By Axrrep T. JORGENSEN © 


Copenhagen, Denmark 


I venture the assertion that without philanthropy the world will 
perish, and that true philanthropy is created only when public 
and voluntary forces work together in a spirit of mutual respect. 

For what is philanthropy? Philanthropy is all action, by indi- 
viduals or society, arising out of love for men, which seeks to 
relieve or to prevent physical or spiritual suffering.’ 

Someone may say, “That is nothing new! For it is clear to us 
all that distressed and suffering humanity needs to be shown love, 
and that all good forces must work together to bring aid.” 

But is it certain that this is clear to all? 

If we ask statesmen what is required to keep the world from 
going to ruin, they will answer, in both western and eastern 
nations, “A well organized and well armed government! If a 
nation possesses these it will have peace, and then the work of 
benevolence will unfold properly.” 

And if we ask those who still live in the hope that conditions 
like those that existed before both world wars will return, they 
will answer, “Yes, of course we need philanthropy; but the main 
thing is enlightenment in every field. Then philanthropy will 
come afterwards.” 

And even if we could agree to make philanthropy the basis for 


1 Philanthropy may be variously defined. The above definition is the most com- 
prehensive. It is the definition which I have made the basis for my book, Filantropi, 
which is, as far as I know, the first book to deal in a systematic way with all the main 
problems of philanthropy; but it is, to be sure, only a guide for beginners. The 
diaconate, for instance, is a branch of philanthropy, and so is all social legislation, 
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the reconstruction of this abused and suffering world, it is by no 
means certain that we can agree in the matter of cooperation. 

One of the most genuine philanthropists I have known said 

| to me many years ago, “The state ought not to have anything to 
do with benevolence. That should be the function only of the 
church.” Today there is scarcely a churchman who would dare 
to say this. But the exact opposite is being said by political leaders 
! in our day: “The state alone is to concern itself with philanthropy; 
the church and voluntary societies and institutions ought to keep 
| hands off!” 
In the condition in which Europe and Asia now find them- 
_ selves a restoration will be possible only if all philanthropic forces 
go to work, and do so with intimate and complete cooperation. 
The nations cannot do it alone, and neither can the churches and 
voluntary organizations. The misery and despair can be counter- 
acted only if all the forces within each nation, and the nations 
mutually, and the churches mutually, and indeed all forces what- 
soever, are closely knit together on an international scale. One 
might express the task as follows: The state must provide social 
_ legislation and social institutions; the church must create the right 
attitude of love for mankind and also undertake special works of 
mercy; and the voluntary associations must likewise undertake 
special works of mercy. These three need to maintain close con- 
nection with one another and work with mutual consideration, 
bearing in mind that they are necessarily different in their methods 
of work. 

This cooperation, moreover, must have regard for two ele- 
ments which in our time are often set in opposition to each other 
when, in fact, they ought to be united. The one is regard for the 
individual person. This brings us face to face with the rights of 
man: freedom of religion, freedom of speech, etc. The other ele- 
ment is society, and by society we are not to think of the state 
only, as is commonly done, but also of the family and the church. 
Philanthropy, in its widest sense, needs to take into consideration 
both the individual, on the one hand, and the family, church, and 
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state on the other.” We shall presently discuss the reasons why this 
is true, but first we wish to emphasize another point. 

Up to now we have not stressed what is by far the most sig- 
nificant factor in philanthropy: the individual. All benevolence 
arises in individual persons and is carried out by individual per- 
sons, even when they act on behalf of society. The chief task of 
philanthropy is therefore to make philanthropists of individual 
persons. It is fortunate that all of us are born with a disposition to 
benevolence—but also, alas, with a disposition to egoism. For this 
reason both individuals and collectively organized society should 
strive to promote the philanthropic bent and to curb the egoistical 
tendency among the people with whom they deal. ‘This requires 
cooperation. Whether the individual man or woman is the 
recipient or the doer of benevolent action, he needs to be trained 
in philanthropy in order to acquire both the right attitude and 
the proper enlightenment. 

We are now ready to characterize the different classes of 
benevolent agents and their task in the area of cooperation. 

Let us begin with the most important practitioner, the private 
individual. He may give suffering individuals or families personal 
assistance by means of conversation, visitation, advice, material 
gifts, or service (such as cleaning, doing errands, etc.), or he may 
support the benevolent projects of the church or organizations by 
his economic or personal contribution (as treasurer, doing volun- 
tary housework, etc.). And finally he might take a position as a 
salaried worker (such as administrator, social worker, trained 
nurse, etc.). It would be very desirable if in every case the indi- 
vidual would seek at least some education in social work. Since 
the individual is in danger of making errors of judgment in 
philanthropic cases, he should be willing to consider the advice 


* Human existence depends upon these three institutions, upon all three of them. 
Each of us is normally born within the framework of all three; we need them all to 
live a true life, and we are so constituted that we continuously maintain them. Other 
institutions exist, such as trade associations, societies, lodges, and the like, but these 
have been created by man, and although some of them may be necessary for many 


people, the very existence of all men is not conditioned by them, nor are all men so 
constituted as to require or develop them. 
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of others. Here, as elsewhere, individual judgment requires testing. 

The family is the next practitioner to be considered. What is 
true of the individual is also true of the family: it may operate 
| independently or it may support other organizations or the church. 
But the family has greater power than the individual, and since it 
| possesses a home, it can make a greater contribution—for instance, 
| by opening the home to the aged or the lonely. It has an exceed- 
} ingly important task in bringing up children to be true philan- 
) thropists. 

The benevolent association, like the individual and the family, 
represents the contribution which the voluntary forces can make. 
But it can accomplish more than the other two, partly because 
it controls greater resources of materials and manpower, partly 
because it can put the individuals to work as voluntary helpers of 
many kinds. The association also has a greater responsibility since 
it becomes the steward of the men and means that have been 
entrusted to it. 

The above-named agents, then, are voluntary, and the follow- 
ing principles apply to all voluntary philanthropy: 

1. Such philanthropy cannot be created by force. It lies within. 
the province of the individual’s free choice whether or not he will 
help, and in what way he will help. This freedom is attractive, and 
it makes it possible for each one to labor according to his particu- 
lar strength and aptitude. The state and the church ought to appre- 
ciate that the needy receive substantial and valuable aid from these 
} voluntary forces, and they ought to enhance this contribution by 
giving such forces all possible freedom within moral bounds and 
by offering them all possible guidance and assistance. 
| 2. Voluntary philanthropy has its justification in rendering 
‘personal service, and it ought therefore to concentrate its efforts 
in the sphere in which help is given by person to person, or “man 
to man,” to use the words of the Swedish philanthropist, Agda 
Montelius. Since this kind of endeavor will always be limited, 
voluntary philanthropy ought not to strive to assist the masses; 
lit should concentrate upon aiding each individual with whom it 
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deals in as personal and thorough-going a manner as it can. The 
individual in need should above all receive the impression of stand- 
ing face to face with a human being truly interested in him. And 
there ought to arise a kind of co-operation between the giver and 
the recipient of the aid as the giver tailors the assistance to the 
other’s special needs. 

3. But voluntary benevolence must also adjust its service so as _ 
to be in accord with the requirements of the family, the state, | 
and the church. In the first place, this means that it should attack | 
the problems which these larger agencies do not have the oppor- 
tunity or ability to solve. And this means, once more, that it 
should stress the element of personal service. In addition, it should 
discover the types of suffering or the individual sufferers whom 
the three social institutions have overlooked. And then it ought | 
to support the three social institutions. It should help the family 
by preventing its dissolution by divorce or by loss of the custody 
of children by instilling unity among the members of the family, 
and by encouraging family solidarity—for instance, by inviting 
the whole family to functions whenever possible. It should sup- 
port the institution of the state by instilling in individuals a sense 
of duty toward the state and by showing the necessity of specific 
duties (for instance, in the matter of taxes), and, on the other 
hand, by explaining the privileges and advantages secured to us 
by the state. And the voluntary agencies ought furthermore to 
support the church by pointing out that the church meets our 
religious need, strengthens the moral fiber of a people, and carries 
on an extensive eleemosynary program. 

4. Finally, the voluntary agency ought to enter into direct | 
cooperative relationship with the three social institutions, partly | 
by making its experience available to them (not least of all for. 
guidance in legislation), partly by serving the state and church 
directly, and partly by drawing upon the experience of the social 
institutions and being ready to be advised by them. 

Over against the various forms of voluntary benevolence 
stand the two agencies of public philanthropy. A better name is 
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“inherently necessary” philanthropy carried on in different ways 
.| by the two institutions, the state and the church. When I call their 
philanthropy inherently necessary, it is because these institutions 
must carry on works of mercy in accordance with their own 
cf inner nature; they cannot exist without doing benevolence. 

| The community or local government ought also to be dis- 
if cussed, for it is an autonomous philanthropic factor. In principle, 
} however, it does not differ from the state in regard to benevo- 
@ lences. The difference between the two is chiefly in the distribu- 
| tion of projects, of taxes, and of authority. This distribution is 
I made in different countries according to different points of view 
| and falls into many divergent patterns. For this reason we shall 
| include the community under the concept of the state. Neverthe- 
less, there is one factor we wish to consider. It concerns the placing 
of authority to make decisions in philanthropic cases. Within a 
) given nation there must be a certain uniformity of procedure in 
dealing with philanthropic questions, and this points to the need 
of a central government with final authority. On the other hand, 
the local government possesses the deepest insight into local con- 
| ditions and into the merits of individual cases. It is best able to 
| take such conditions into account, while the central government 
may easily become subject to bureaucracy and make decisions like 
| asoulless corporation. There ought not to be too many differences 
| among the decisions made by local governments in the same coun- 
try; at the same time, local communities ought not to be under a 
centralized dictatorship. 

When we now turn our attention to the state (including the 
| local community), we first observe that philanthropy is inherently 
| necessary for it since all the other agencies together simply do not 
_ have sufficient resources to help all those who suffer. Moreover, 
_ the state has the power, by means of taxation, to provide far more 
ample means than the other agencies due to the circumstance that 
the state has authority to collect money by force from all its citi- 
zens. It cannot depend upon voluntary gifts. By way of compensa- 
tion, every citizen in need has a right to assistance from the state, 
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although not always to the extent or in the manner he may desire. 

The philanthropy of the state stands in contrast to voluntary 
work of mercy in that the latter arbitrarily chooses the type of 
need it will assist and the number of persons it will include. It is 
characteristic of benevolence in the modern state that it sets up 


certain rules and standards for defining need in the light of its. 
economic resources and the ideas of its leaders. This means that | 
certain requirements must be met by those who are to be helped, | 


but it also means that all who meet these requirements are entitled 
to receive the help. The point lies in the word “all.” While no 
sufferer has a claim upon help from voluntary eleemosynary 
agencies, every sufferer who falls within the conditions set up by 
the state has a right to the state’s relief. It is very interesting to 
observe the develpment of philanthropy in the history of the 
modern state. Usually the beginning is like a great circle, or class, 
helped by a bureau “for the relief of the poor.” This circle includes 
many types of needy, all of whom are given uniform treatment. 
After some time several small classes are formed, such as children 
or the sick, and the larger circle has been reduced in size. In the 
modern state relief activity is made up of many circles, and the 
tendency is for them to become smaller by further sub-division. 
Thus there may be an agency for deaf-mutes, another for the blind, 
another for chronic diseases, etc. And each of these may again 


be divided into smaller classes, as, for instance, children and adults — 


among deaf-mutes. But the assistance is for all who can be classi- 
fied within a given group. At the same time the administration 
becomes a larger undertaking, more and more officials and workers 
are appointed, and the cost of salaries mounts. 

All these social services are in high demand both among the 
people and in the government, and political parties tend to outbid 
each other in regard to them. This explains the cry, mentioned 
above, “Let the voluntary philanthropic forces withdraw; the 
modern state will take care of all social needs!” But this is to over- 
look the mounting weakness of the state’s relief work: personal 
contact with the sufferer becomes less and less. To be sure, it is 
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{ possible to maintain a little—only a little——personal contact in 


institutions that are established (hospitals, children’s homes, con- 
| valescent homes, and the like), but the large masses who are being 
helped only in the matter of money or other materials cannot be 


, brought into personal contact with the officials and assistants who 


conduct the state’s social services. Only when social workers are 


| investigating the applicant’s eligibility for assistance is there some- 
| thing of a personal contact, and usually even that is concerned 


only with the external circumstances of the case. There is not 


i] enough time to penetrate into the subject’s spiritual needs or to 


understand his personality. 
But many of those who are given material aid by the state (or 


local government) are in great need of such personal help as 


visitation, friendly conversation, encouragement, advice, or per- 
sonal service in the home, and that is why co-operation between 
public and private philanthropy is so imperative. The state gains 
from such co-operation because many desires are fulfilled and 
much dissatisfaction is averted among those aided. On the other 
hand, voluntary agencies are helped at the point where they are 
weakest: in the financial sphere. For this reason there ought to be 
a spirit of helpfulness on both sides. The state is able to strengthen 
private agencies by its whole policy and by definite legislation, 
and voluntary forces can be of service through their personal 
experience and by making available to the state the information 
they possess concerning their subjects 

The support which the state can render the family and the 
church is also of great importance. The institution of the family, 
even when it is economically independent, needs the assistance of 
the state at two points. This is with regard to children and hous- 
ing. Families with many children often need special assistance, 
and families with one or more abnormal children often stand in 
need of institutions where such children may spend a few hours 
each day for specialized services, or where they may receive care 
for longer periods of time. And as for housing, since the war this 
is often a matter of great difficulty even for those who have suf- 
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ficient funds. Accordingly state assistance is necessary. 

One of the chief benevolent forces still remains to be con- | 
sidered. This is the church. It occupies a peculiar middle position | 
between the izherently necessary public and the voluntary private | 
types of philanthropy. It is, however, closer to the inherently | 
necessary type. For the Founder and Lord of the church has com- | 
manded and by his example has showed the church that it has a | 
double task, to preach the Kingdom and also to realize it, how- | 
ever weakly, by philanthropic action. The remarkable thing 
about the church is that God’s Spirit works through it and leads 
it into the pathway of love for mankind. It is no wonder that men 
and women of the church are in the front rank of the leaders of 
philanthropy. But the voluntary factor also belongs in the church. 
Not only are pastors, deacons, deaconesses, and other trained 
workers required, but above all, it is required that every layman, 
whether man or woman, shall manifest his Christianity in action, 
even if it be only to give a cup of cold water to the thirsting.’ 

The church has the right to admonish its members to be 
philanthropists and the right to expect their support. On the 
whole, there ought to be full cooperation between the laity and 
the regularly appointed and salaried workers. The assistance given 
to prostrate Europe by the church people of America is the most 
glorious example known in the history of the Christian church in 
modern times, and this is precisely an example of both types of 
philanthropy working hand in hand. 

The church ought to cooperate with the family and the state. 
It can put special projects and institutions into operation, but its 
special contribution, like that of voluntary benevolences, is in the 
area of the personal, where the stress is upon service. Here the 
church is able, and ought, to give more than any other philan- 


* The following example shows that even the poorest individual can be a true 
philanthropist. It happened that I was very eager to take a certain poor old widow out 
on a picnic for old folks, but she continued to refuse. I indicated my helplessness to 
another elderly, impecunious lady. When the day for the picnic arrived I was glad 
to find that both of them were present. “How did you succeed in bringing her?” I 


asked my friend. “She felt that her clothes were too poor, but I took a bow from my 
coat and sewed it on hers, and then she came!” 
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thropic force because it is driven by the Spirit of God. It is able 
to help both the soul and the body. To the souls of men it is to 
bring its message, not only concerning heavenly things but also 
concerning the things that pertain to earthly life. Its task is to 
encourage and counsel those who are in need, and also to bring 
them into contact with the proper agencies of the state. And the 
church’s concern for the bodily needs of men should include not 
only assistance with gifts of money, clothing, or other material 
goods, but also the service of a helping hand in housework, nurs- 
ing, doing errands, and the like. The church helps the family in 
cases of sickness and with respect to the children, and it helps the 
state, partly by its own obedience to the law and by teaching such 
obedience, partly by supporting the benevolent operations of the 
state, and finally by giving counsel and direction to the state. 

There are glorious evidences that the churches of different 
countries are supporting one another. To prove this one need only 
point to the magnificent aid given to the churches of Europe by 
the churches of North America ever since the time of World 
War I. 

The relationship between different nations is not quite so 
friendly. Between the East and the West there seems to be an 
insurmountable barrier. But the help of the Marshall Plan is a 
promising sign, and the idea of a united states of Europe points in 
the same direction. 

Even if we achieve the co-operation which has been described 
here, the world will still not become a paradise. For this the power 
of egoism is too strong. Nevertheless, the rallying cry of co-opera- 
tion needs to be sounded, for the world situation is so desperate 
that all good forces need to join together lest the end be chaos. 
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SPIRITUAL REGENERATION IN.GERMANY 
THROUGH EVANGELICAL ACADEMIES 


By Eseraarp MUELLER | 


Bad Boll, Wiirttemberg, Germany 


The church in Germany is today working toward its own 
regeneration. It is trying to correct two mistakes, and these are 
connected with each other: remoteness from the world and a 
lack of roots in the laity, especially among men. 

The remoteness from the world is due to the fact that for cen- 
turies the church’s message has been restricted too much to the | 
subject of “God and the soul.” It appeared as if the church had 
something to say only in private matters, while public affairs, the 
state, economics, and science followed their own laws with no 
interference on the part of the church. Thus men, especially, felt 
that the church spoke to them only in the private sphere of the 
family, while the real center of their interests, their profession, 
was subject to the world. ‘This led to an estrangement from the 
church. Regeneration of the German church must therefore stress 
God’s claim of sovereignty over every sphere of human life. The | 
church must seek out men in the context of the needs and prob- 
lems of their profession. 

I cannot here describe all the ways in which the church tries 
to do this. But perhaps they can be illustrated most simply by the | 
work of the Evangelical Academy which has spread across all 
Germany in the past three years and in recent months has even 
established itself in the eastern zone. The Evangelical Academy 
reaches the German people, especially those who are estranged 
from the church, in their professions. This is done by means of 
courses, discussion groups, scientific commissions, and public 
lecture series. We have courses, lasting about a week each, for 
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| lawyers, physicians, teachers, industrialists, laborers, farmers, 
| craftsmen, officials, journalists, artists, and students. In the course 
of the years we have reached many thousands in these professions, 
_and we have always tried to reach those who are leaders in their 
( particular walk of life. To a large extent we have succeeded in this. 
The work began in the fall of 1945 with a lawyers’ conference 
in Bad Boll. The lawyers were helpless before the question, How 
| could legal concepts have become so confused? I remember one 
{ man who had occupied a leading position in the police during the 
Hitler regime. He believed that he could say that he had proved 
himself a Christian throughout; often he had rejected unethical 
demands of the National Socialists even though this meant a 
| neglect of his professional interests. Of course, he had been obliged 
| to obey National Socialist laws. The legal theorists of past decades 
| had taught him that the only source of law is the state. Christian 
} faith was applicable for him only to questions of personal life. 
| This gave rise to a discussion of whether there are principles of the 
Christian faith and laws of God to which a judge can appeal 
/ against the laws of the state. Since then our lawyers’ conferences 
| have been concerned with the ethical justification of law. A special 
_ scientific commission has been formed to clarify this point in the 
| interest both of the church and of legal theory. 

| It was only a short step to the discussion of basic personal and 
} religious questions which were then discussed in complete free- 
| dom between Christians and non-Christians. Often there were 
| Christian and non-Christian speakers at these conferences, and 
sometimes they spoke on the same topic. Incidentally, this has 
( brought it about that non-Christian speakers usually bring their 
+ non-Christian followers with them to our courses. 

| Similar questions have been raised by physicians. The great 
| discoveries of medical science in the last hundred years have 
( brought about tremendous progress in the study of human organs. 
‘A number of chemical, physical, and psychological means have 
' been developed to ease the burdens of human life. But man has 
| increasingly been forgotten. The physician has become a tech- 
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nician in his field. The treatment of man has become a treatment 
of organs, not much different in principle from the treatment of a 
machine in a repair shop. ‘The consequences of this were first seen 
in the field of medical ethics. The more man became an object, 
the more it was permissible to treat him as such. Abortion, elimina- 
tion of mentally ill people, and finally the annihilation of politi- | 
cally or racially unwanted segments of the population were. 
increasingly regarded as questions of social hygiene and utility. | 
I remember one of our doctors’ conferences at which a. 
physician spoke about the interruption of pregnancy. At the end 
of the war he had been director of a hospital in eastern Germany. 
For weeks his consultation room was filled with women who had 
been violated by Russian soldiers and now wanted to be freed 
from unwanted children. How could he cope with this situation 
and do justice to the conviction that every human life has infinite 
value in the eyes of God? It soon became apparent that this ques- 
tion was a burning problem for most of the other doctors present. 
In western Germany, where up to 70 per cent of the cities have 
been destroyed, about fourteen million refugees have been added 
to the original population in the past three years. Families of six 
to eight persons often live in one room. Under these circumstances 
the birth of a child is looked upon as a calamity. The desire for 
abortion has risen tremendously as a consequence. And this has 
raised the very great problem of the physician’s attitude toward 
human life. Side by side with this there appeared questions con- 
cerning medical psychotherapy and the relations between phy- 
sician and clergyman. Often it became clear in these discussions 
that the fundamental question concerned God, and so professional 
and religious questions could not be kept apart in these conferences. 
The position of teachers is of great importance to the regen- 
eration of Germany. For this reason we have assembled thousands 
of teachers in our Academies in the past three years in order to dis- 
cuss with them the aim and content of education. The teaching 
profession had suffered greatly under the Hitler regime because 
the Nazis wanted to use them in order to gain spiritual control 
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| over German youth. The teaching profession had been very much 
under the influence of rationalism, and so National Socialism 


could gain power in it. At our first teachers’ conferences, the 


| teachers appeared like shy schoolboys waiting for a lesson from 
{| new spiritual masters. It was difficult to make them speak; they 
4 were afraid to speak their minds openly because this might deprive 


them of their jobs—and they often thought so very differently 


} from Christians! But we wanted a completely open discussion, for 
| how could teachers be educated in Christian liberty if they did 
| not possess even the spiritual freedom of democracy? Only after 
| we ourselves set up “‘advocates of unbelief” to criticize Christianity 


did the participants at the conference dare to speak up. Apart 


| from religious questions, burning professional questions were 
» discussed. In what spirit, for example, should a German school- 
_ master teach history today? One of the most serious questions, 
| therefore, was that of morality in politics. Similar questions arose 
| in connection with biology, which until then had been taught 1 in 

the National Socialist spirit. I cannot mention all the questions we 
I discussed, but all of them concerned the basic question of the 
| relationship of men with one another, and their relationship to 
_ God. Many teachers told us that our courses had given them new 


joy in their profession because they acquired an independent 


| point of view and a new love for their pupils. 


During the winter we always assemble leading farmers. In 


| Wiirttemberg almost all leading farmers, insofar as they are not 
; Roman Catholic, have attended our courses. The director of the 
| Ministry of Agriculture is so interested in these conferences that 
| he comes almost every time, at least for a few hours. The farmers 
| are concerned with questions of economic ethics, which have 
( become very burning in the present time of need. Two questions 
| stood in the forefront this year: the relation of the farmer to his 
| soil and to the state. In our technological era it is a temptation for 

| the farmer to be concerned with nothing but immediate profit. He 
may use the soil without asking what will happen to it in the 
| future. Many farmers, who have no religious connections, are 
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thinking of abandoning their profession in order to earn more as 
factory workers. We were thus concerned with man’s place in 
the rhythm of nature. Man can be lord over creation only when 
he understands this lordship as service of God. The relationship 
of our farmers to the state is especially urgent because, due to 
their small numbers, they can only have very little influence on 
politics. The church has also been negligent here. In Germany 
the church has emphasized the relation of the individual soul to 
God and forgotten to proclaim the duty of the Christian to share 
responsibility for public affairs and work in them. If the church 
in Germany had not interred itself within its own walls, there 
would have been more forces of resistance against National 


Socialism. We are trying earnestly to correct this mistake today. _ 


In an industrial country like Germany, the position of laborers 
and industrialists is naturally very, important. Accordingly these 
are given an important place in the work of the Evangelical 
Academy. In no country in the world has the working class 
become so estranged from the church as in Germany during the 
last century. In no other country has it been so dominated by the 
ideology of Marxism. Of course, this faith has been weakened in 
the eastern zone, where German workers could see that state 
capitalism is the worst kind of monopoly capitalism. Their belief 
that the socialization of all economy would result in the liberation 
and economic improvement of the working class was severely 
shaken. This realization took the main motive out of their social 
struggle. They are looking for something new and, for the 
moment, are open to discussion with the church. At the same 
time they are suspicious because the church in Germany has 


always placed great stress on the winning of the individual and — 
very little stress on the great social questions of the working class. 


When an individual worker became a Christian, he often became 
estranged from the social struggle of organized labor and was 
therefore regarded as a traitor to the common cause. 

From the beginning, therefore, the Evangelical Academy did 
not try to convert individual workers. We wanted to start a dis- 
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cussion with leading men of the working class in order to talk 
| with them about the fundamental and practical questions of social 
| life. After some initial difficulties we succeeded. In Wiirttemberg, 
| my home province, we have had leading representatives from most 
| unions and from the organizations of most of the large firms. 
'} Violent differences usually appear on the first day of the confer- 


ence. Some participants make party propaganda speeches, others 


| declare themselves to be atheists; every one has complete freedom 


of speech. In the course of the conference, we then try to deal 


( with particular questions in an objective manner. For example, we 


discuss whether there is a capitalist element in Marxist socialism 


Inasmuch as man becomes a cog in the machine of economic 
process. Or, we discuss practical questions of industrial organiza- 
tion. In my Academy in Bad Boll we have already had three joint 
conferences of industrialists and union leaders. A few months ago 
_ we founded an “Economic Guild” in which about sixty Wiirttem- 
' berg firms, some of them world-famous enterprises, have united 
in order to give practical expression to knowledge gained at the 


Evangelical Academy. One of my closest co-workers was em- 
ployed as director of the Guild and commissioned to study the 
social organization of a corporation. This firm obligated itself to 
follow certain moral principles of economic policy and social 
practice. At the same time, we try to achieve closer collaboration 
on the part of the labor leaders in the same firm. In the course of 
time we hope to agree on a social order motivated and determined 
by Christian principles, without falling into the dangers of 
collectivism. 

Together with this work among labor leaders, we also had 
meetings designed for the broad masses of workers. We realized 
that sermons or scholarly lectures would bore them. We therefore 
chose the method of public disputation. Two speakers would dis- 
pute with each other about the secular and spiritual questions of 
the present. The most successful of these disputations took place 
in a large factory canteen which was overcrowded on the second 
evening. Since no real opponent could be found for the disputa- 
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tion, I induced one of the leading workers’ pastors in Germany | 
to take over this role. He said in his introduction that 1t was neces- _ 
sary to discuss these questions openly and that he would therefore 
make himself the “advocate of unbelief,” to confront Christian | 
faith with all the questions and objections of the skeptic. He did | 
this so well that many people wondered whether this ‘“‘advocate | 
of unbelief” was not really a Communist. The workers realized | 
that the church took their questions seriously and understood | 
them. By means of scribbled notes they continually told their 
“advocate” what to say. In this way we came to the ultimate and 
decisive questions of life itself. 

In addition to the professions already mentioned, we have had 
conferences for many others: for state officials, commercial em- 
ployees, members of parliament, journalists, writers, artists, and 
students. 

As more and more questions arose in our conferences, scien- 
tific work became increasingly important. All the Academies have 
formed a joint Study Fellowship composed of about 140 scholars 
of all faculties. There are different commissions in the Fellowship 
to follow up questions of individual professions. The results are 
then presented in lectures at our conferences or published in the 
form of pamphlets. The most important topics which have occu- 
pied this Study Fellowship so far have been the fundamental ques- 
tions of law, the medical doctrine of man, and the German view 
of history. Recently the Fellowship has entered into close con- 
nection with the study commissions of the World Council of 
Churches. 

Before I conclude my report I wish to mention the religious 
aspect of this work. An American visitor to Bad Boll asked me 
recently whether we thought that every profession had a special 
gospel, for we invited people according to their professions and 
not their congregations. I answered that we believed, indeed, that 
the spiritual home of a Christian should be his congregation and 
church. Our work is against “specialization.” But it happens that 
in Germany most activities of the church have been engaged in by 
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} women. This we believe to have been caused by the belief that the 
_ church is interested only in private life. The center of a man’s life 
is his profession. Therefore, if the church wants to win him, it 
must seek him out in his profession. It must show that Christian 
faith offers a solution to the unsolved problems of his profession. 
) Of course, this confronts the church with an acute danger. Many 
} people in Germany are interested in the church today because 
7 they believe that it possesses useful answers to social and profes- 
sional questions. But it is with the church as it is with women and 
- good friends: one cannot realize their value if one seeks them out 
only because they are useful. He who seeks God because he 
) believes that this will be useful to him degrades God to the level 
i of a factor in a mathematical equation. He behaves like a magician 
| who wants to use divine powers for his own purposes. Such 
| attempts must fail. Therefore, the leitmotif of the conferences at 
/ the Evangelical Academy is always witness to the lordship of God. 

Every morning begins with one hour of Bible reading and 
interpretation. Some of our non-Christian guests thought this 
unbearable, and at our initial conferences for laborers only half 
of the participants appeared at the Bible hours on the first two 
days. I told them that if we churchmen listened every day to the 
nasty things they had to say about the church, they might in turn 
listen to what the church has to say to them. Since then they have 
regarded it as a matter of fairness to attend this part of the confer- 
ence too. Many have told me that this has opened their eyes to the 
fact that there are many reasonable things in the Bible. Only, they 
said, the sermons of pastors are too dogmatic for their taste! 

This brings me to the last purpose of the Evangelical Academy: 
to translate Christian concepts and thoughts into the language of 
the present. For centuries the theologians in Germany have 
stressed that only they are entitled to teach in the church since 
they alone are capable of distinguishing correct doctrine from 
error. A great effort was made to deepen the religious knowledge 
of the people. The language of theologians became more scholarly, 
and pastors failed to realize that congregations no longer under- 
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stood what they were preaching. When I was a child I used to 


play a game with my friends which we called “silent mail.” One | 
child would whisper a word in the ear.of his neighbor, who in | 
turn had to whisper it to his neighbor, until finally the word came | 


back to the first child. Usually the word came back completely 
changed! Often the same thing happens with our preaching: 
Something completely different from what the pastor intended 1s 


apprehended by the congregation. And this is particularly bad | 
when the pastor is so high up in the clouds that he does not even | 


realize what is happening. Therefore, we try hard in the Evan- 


gelical Academy to create a discussion between the church and the | 


people in everyday language. In special conferences for pastors we 
stress this task. In special studies we try to determine how the man 


in the street understands ecclesiastical and theological concepts | 


and how this understanding differs from that of the church. This 
work expresses the fact that the church can teach only when it is 
willing to listen. The church must listen not only to the Word of 


God but also to the language of the world and to the questions | 


which move men. 
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By SIEGFRIED HEBAR1 


North Adelaide, South Australia 


I 
Fitiep with a keen sense of responsibility toward our Lutheran 
) Church and its pure Confessions, and conscious of the account 
} which we shall have to render on the great Day of Judgment, we 
) have under the guidance of God resolved not to trouble Your 
) Majesty any further and to leave our Fatherland together with 
* our families in the coming year. We would not contemplate such 
| a grave step if we did not consider our faith jeopardized in the 
/ Union Church. But under the circumstances our consciences 
' compel us. ... We feel constrained to emigrate rather than deny 
f our faith in any way... .” 
| These moving words are part of a petition which humble 
| Silesian peasants presented to the king of Prussia, Frederick Wil- 
» liam III, in October, 1835. Three years later these very men and 
| their families left all they had and, as the Pilgrim Fathers of old, 
| sailed for an unknown continent for the sake of their faith. Like 
| their brethren, some of whom emigrated to North America under 
' the leadership of Pastor Grabau and some of whom founded the 
Old Prussian Lutheran Free Church, they had passed through a 
' most difficult period. The state, bent on carrying out its political 
. program of establishing the Union Church, had sorely oppressed 
and persecuted all who preferred to be loyal to their Lutheran 
tenets rather than sacrifice them for the sake of expediency. 
Numerous petitions, similar to the one just quoted, begged for 
permission to go abroad. They were all in vain. The Prussian 
government placed all kinds of obstacles in the way of the peti- 
tioners. There was to be no toleration, but also no emigration. A 
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| 
cabinet order of the year 1838 put it this way: “I have been sorely 
pained that subjects who are in the main good and religiously | 
inclined, but now blinded and duped by heresies and fanaticism, | 
obstinately harbor the delusion that the old Lutheran doctrines | 
are to be suppressed, and that they propose to go to South | 
Australia. .. 

This period of waiting, which followed on the decision to | 
emigrate, was indeed a difficult one; but it was not without its 
rich blessings. It was a period of contemplation, inner deepening, 
and probation which well fitted these Lutherans for the rough 
pioneer days which lay ahead of them. And their persistence won 
the day. Eventually the Prussian government could offer no 
further valid reasons for refusing permission to emigrate, and so 
on June 8, 1838, the first of three transports, which followed one | 
another in rapid succession, moved off in boats from Tschicherzig, 
in Silesia. They proceeded down the Oder, then down the Spree, 
and so on to Hamburg; here they were embarked in three specially 
chartered ships bound for Australia. There were approximately | 
600 souls in this first group of Lutheran emigrants. On November 
20 the first of the transports reached its destination, and within 
two months the other two had also arrived. So the Lutheran 
Church in Australia was founded. One can fully understand and 
appreciate its history and inner life only if one bears in mind that 
it came into being as a confessing church, born out of the sore 
oppression of the Union and in loyalty to the Lutheran faith. 

The whole of this vast undertaking of transporting and lead- | 
ing Lutherans from one end of the globe to the other was inspired 
by August Ludwig Christian Kavel, pastor of the parish of Klem-_ 
zig, near Ziillichau, in Brandenburg. He was a humble and re-— 
served man, of a stout heart and imbued with a strong and living 
faith. Born in Berlin in 1798 of pious parents, he studied theology 
at the University of Berlin. Of his teachers particularly Marhein- 
ecke and Neander made a deep impression on him. In 1826 he was 
ordained and accepted the Union liturgy without any scruples, 
Like so many of his contemporaries, he early came under the 
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| influence of the Neo-pietism of the great religious revival, and his 


first years in the ministry were blessed by a great spiritual awaken- 


_ ing among his parishioners. Then his attention was drawn to the 


writings of Scheibel and he became conscious of the heritage of 
the Lutheran Confessions and of the error of the Union. It was 
only natural that he should lead his flock back to the deep confes- 


4 sional convictions of their forefathers. Consequently when, early 


in 1835, he resigned from the Union Church, he did so with the 


| knowledge that his congregations were in full accord with his 


decisive step. These two traits in Kavel, then—the warm personal 


j piety of Spener and the heroic confessional consciousness of 
| Scheibel—have been a deep formative influence in the Lutheran 


Church in Australia to this day. 


Kavel now went to Hamburg to undertake emigration arrange- 


| ments. Here his attention was drawn to a great English merchant 


| and philanthropist, George Fife Angas, a deeply pious man and 


an active church worker, a Baptist. Kavel proceeded to London 
and told him of the plight of his persecuted flock. Angas at once 
gave him a sympathetic hearing. However, many a good plan went 
awry before Angas finally decided to settle the emigrants at his 


. own personal expense and financial risk on land which he had 
| bought in Australia. He chartered the ships for the first transports 


and made all necessary arrangements. And the Lutheran pioneers 
did not fail him either; in the course of the years they paid off not 
only the passage money he had loaned them but also other debts 
which they incurred in the acquisition of large tracts of land 
from him. 

Late in 1841 a second group of over 200 Lutherans from 
Silesia reached South Australia under the leadership of Pastor 
Gotthard Daniel Fritzsche. He had studied theology in Breslau 


and there, under Scheibel, had become a conscious Lutheran. He 


— therefore accepted Kavel’s urgent invitation to come to Australia 


to help him. For five years Kavel and Fritzsche worked harmoni- 
ously side by side, founding congregations and schools, ordering 


_ church worship, organizing a synod, and conducting annual con- 
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ventions. The church flourished and grew. Then in 1846 the first 
of a series of sad separations occurred. Besides reasons of a purely 
local and personal nature, there were two main causes for the rup- 
ture which reflect more than a mere local background. The first 
concerned church polity. To suit the entirely free, new, and 
primitive conditions into which the young Lutheran Church in 
Australia was placed, Kavel had attempted a reconstruction of 
what he considered to be the apostolic polity of the New Testa. 
ment church; a democratic spirit, a very stern moral discipline, 
and the office of elder were its chief features. This “apostolic con- 
stitution” caused much dissension. So did Kavel’s Protestations, 
a pamphlet in which he mainly protested against those passages of 
the Lutheran Confessions which seemed to him to contradict the 
democratic parts of his constitution. The second and actual cause 
of the rift was chiliasm, particularly Kavel’s more realistic exegesis 
of certain eschatalogical passages in Scripture. Fritzsche so firmly 
opposed this that a bitter controversy broke out. In 1846 the 
rupture between the two parties was complete. To this day it has 
not been healed. For the first time in the history of the Lutheran 
Church chiliasm was made a fundamental issue, divisive of church 
fellowship. 

Meanwhile a considerable emigration from Germany devel- 
oped. The religious motive of escape from the Union remained 
predominant until 1854. But more people were now also coming 
out of material motives. Naturally the year 1848 brought out its 
revolutionary hot-heads, politicians, journalists, and so on; but it 
is significant that the large majority of them never sought connec- 
tion with the Lutheran Church, and only those who joined it 
settled down to become successful colonists. The same applies to 
the large number who participated in the gold rush of the 1850s. 
It was the humble peasant class, hard-working pioneers all of 
them, and all beginning in a very small way, who continued to be 
the backbone of the Lutheran Church in Australia for many a 
decade. To this day their descendants—small and large wheat 
farmers, sheep and cattle owners, sugar-cane growers and fruit 
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_ gardeners—almost exclusively make up the community of this 
| church. By 1880 the streams of Lutheran emigration to Australia 
} had virtually come to a standstill, and since then the growth and 
expansion of the church have been almost entirely the result of 
natural increase from within. All this emigration concentrated 
mainly on the southern (South Australia and Victoria) and north- 
eastern (Queensland) parts of the continent. A caravan trek in the 
late sixties along the River Murray brought a group of Lutherans 
from South Australia to the East (New South Wales). There was 
almost no migration to the western half of the continent with the 
result that to this day the Lutheran Church is hardly represented 
there. 

To give a historical sketch of the Lutheran Church in these 
various states and settlements is a despairing task even for an 
Australian historian. One is confronted by a veritable maze of 
synodical amalgamations and separations, and almost up to the 
turn of the century chaos and disunion seem to be the determining 
forces in the life of the church. But one must not forget that these 
Lutherans represented all shades of their German religious and 
theological background; they were joined by many who were not 
Lutherans at all, or only indifferently so; the motive for emigra- 
tion varied; they came into a land which gave them utter freedom 
of religious worship; there they were confronted almost from the 
beginning by a disunited church which lacked firm and uniform 
leadership; the church in the homeland, from which they came, 
was itself so disunited that it could be little concerned about their 
spiritual welfare; to overcome the alarming scarcity of pastors 
they often invited, accepted, or ordained almost anyone who 
could be got, without troubling about his previous connections; 
nor did the huge distances between the settlements in this vast 
continent and the poor traveling facilities improve matters; finally 
there was the sinful human factor to which chief blame must be 
attached. Indeed, in view of all this, it is remarkable that order, 
harmony, and unity were possible in such a comparatively small 
ume. It was God’s merciful gift. 
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Except for a short-lived confessional union with the Kavel 
croup, the Fritzsche group, today known as the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in Australia, went its own separate way. Its 
first pastors came from the mission societies of Dresden and Leip- 
zig. Then several were trained in Australia in a little seminary 
which, however, could not long be maintained. For years pastors 
were then called from the Hermannsburg Mission House. But in 
the nineties a break occurred with Hermannsburg on the ground 
that it was unionistic (it had just established altar fellowship with 
the Hannoverian State Church). So this synod turned to America, 
and henceforth St. Louis, Missouri, supplied its pastors; a very 
close affiliation with the Missouri Synod followed and still exists. 
For over forty years, now, all pastors have been trained in Aus- 
tralia at the Concordia Seminary in Adelaide. In fact, this church 
was first in the sphere of Lutheran higher education in Australia. 
Its expansion has been intensive, steady, and consistent, and it 1s 
well established in five Australian states and New Zealand. It 
maintains two institutions of higher education, one of them also 
housing its seminary; it has established a large number of congre- 
gational schools with great success; it has two missions to natives 
(Australia and New Guinea); it owns a publishing house and in 
recent years has brought the American “Lutheran Hour” to many 
Australian broadcasting stations. A total of 107 pastors serve 399 
congregations and preaching places, ministering to almost 30,000 
souls. In life, organization, and theological outlook the E.L.C.A. 
is a fairly exact replica of its sister church in the U.S.A. 

The story of the Kavel group is more complex because at 
various times it came into a relationship with groups of different 
outlook and background. From the beginning the provision of 
pastors was a major problem, until in 1875 the first young man 
from the Neuendettelsau Mission House arrived. This was an 
important event because for forty years this House maintained a 
regular flow of men to Australia. They infused fresh vitality into 
the Kavel group (it now took the name Immanuel Synod), they 
corrected false trends inherited from earlier days, and, above all, 
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they safeguarded a continuity of genuine Lutheran tradition, 
avoiding extremes to the right and to the left. Meanwhile inde- 
pendent developments went on among groups of migrants in the 
states of Victoria and Queensland. Only some of these people 
were consciously Lutheran, particularly in Queensland, where 
pastors from Hermannsburg were active. But the majority were 
ministered to by Gossner missionaries or pastors from the Prussian 
Union. Then, in 1861, the Basel Mission House upon invitation 
sent out a pastor, and for almost fifty years thereafter it remained 
the chief source of supply for these less confessional groups. It 
will be readily appreciated that the advent of these men from a 
professedly interdenominational institution greatly stimulated and 
influenced theological discussions and synodical groupings in a 
community which was continuously receiving pastors from 
Neuendettelsau and Hermannsburg and in which a great many 
held sacred the memory of the Silesian confessors. And so the 
history of the years from 1846 to 1921 is one of arduous struggle 
for unity among conscious Lutherans, indifferent Lutherans, and 
professed Unionists. There were many synodical groupings and 
re-groupings, short-lived unions, and fresh secessions. In the 
struggle two men stand out: Hermann Herlitz (Basel), who did 
a great work since 1876 in uniting into the General Synod all 
groups whose pastors hailed mainly from Basel; and Friedrich 
Leidig (Neuendettelsau), who used the Immanuel Synod as a 
nucleus to combine into the Church Federation in 1910 all con- 
scious Lutherans whose pastors had come chiefly from Hermanns- 
burg and Neuendettelsau. 

For half a century these two main bodies carried on negotia- 
tions for a confessional union. Many a formula failed because it 
camouflaged fundamental differences or did not name them pre- 
cisely. Discussions mainly hinged on the limits of altar fellowship 
and on the source from which pastors might be called. The diffi- 
cult years of World War I hastened the movement; pastors could 
no longer be obtained from Germany and the plight of the 
orphaned New Guinea mission, founded in 1886 from Australia 
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by Johannes Flierl, called for joint action. Agreement was finally 
expressed in the following way: “We faithfully subscribe the 
Confessions of our Evangelical Lutheran Church because 1n them, 
as in no other, the true doctrine of Christian faith is expressed. As 
convinced Lutherans we declare: Lutheran pulpits for Lutheran 
pastors; Lutheran altars for Lutheran communicants. Exceptions 
are left to the conscience of the individual. Pastors are to be called 
only from those institutions of whose Lutheran character the 
Church Federation holds a unanimous conviction.” 

So, in 1921, the United Evangelical Lutheran Church in Aus- 
tralia (U.E.L.C.A.), with Pastor Paul Lohe (Neuendettelsau) as 
its first president-general, came into being. The church was 
divided into four district synods, each with its own president, and 
today numbers 30,000 souls with roo pastors and 346 congrega- 
tions and preaching places. One of its first tasks was the founding 
of Immanuel Theological Seminary at North Adelaide. Since 
1925 this institution has supplied all the church’s pastors. Besides 
this seminary, the church maintains three other institutions of 
higher education, two missions to Australian natives, and a pub- 
lishing house. Deep interest in and active support of the New 
Guinea Mission have been consistent ever since the mission began. 
The expansion of the church has generally equalled that of the 
other group (Missouri). In theological outlook it upholds the 
heritage of the Lutheran Confessions, with special emphasis on the 
evangelical approach and the catholicity of the church. The 
Erlangen School of theology has been a particularly strong influ- 
ence. On the other hand, in the practical fields of organization, 
parish practice, and home missions, American literature and 
methods have for the last twenty-five years been an increasingly 
determinative influence. Indeed, since the Lutheran Church in 
Australia is now almost completely an English-speaking com- 
munity, it is largely dependent for its theological and devotional 
literature on American sources. However, it is to be hoped that 
it will not thereby be cut off from all that is best in European 
Lutheran thought; English translations of classical Lutheran works 
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are an urgent need, not only because they make participation in 
current theological discussion possible, but, above all, because the 
ecumenicity of the Lutheran Church, beyond all zones and bound- 
aries and continents and oceans, finds concrete expression in them. 


II 

The long and difficult journey that led to unity and resulted 
in the formation of the United Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Australia has just been briefly sketched. Looking back now over 
the way that was traversed, certain basic facts stand out clearly 
and deserve special notice. 

1. [he deep-going differences were an unfortunate heritage 
carried over from the European background with its bewildering 
diversity of political, racial, national, cultural, and confessional 
conditions. Here were Low Germans and High Germans, 
Bavarians and Prussians; Saxons, Swabians, Mecklenburgers, 
Pomeranians, and Hannoverians; Danes and emigrants from Hol- 
stein; Wends and Poles; people from free churches and state 
churches; Lutherans, Reformed, Unionists, and Moravian Breth- 
ren; chiliasts and anti-chiliasts; Orthodox Lutherans and Liberals; 
Pietists and worldlings; Biblicists and Free Thinkers, Democrats 
and Conservatives. And there was also diversity among those 
called to build a church out of this complex material; the various 
traditions which they represented are immediately indicated by 
such names as Spener, Zinzendorf, Scheibel, Gossner, Harms, 
Wichern, and Lohe. 

2. The many synodical divisions among so few people in so 
large a continent were indeed unbearable, but they were a neces- 
sary sifting process preliminary to true, organic union. This clari- 
fying process gradually crystalized itself out into one main issue: 
should the church be Lutheran or Unionistic. 

3. In the settlement of this fundamental issue a natural and 
helpful first step was the gathering together of all those who were 
conscious Lutherans. This never implied the closing of the door 
to others; actually it stimulated the clarification process among 
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those who were less definite in their views. It was therefore a very 
important factor in the way to true unity. 

4. The faith and conviction of the Silesian confessors created 
a tradition so strong that it largely determined the future course 
of events. Almost as important was the unwavering confessionalism 
of the aloof Missouri group which was always, as it were, the 
conscience of the other groups struggling for unity, warning them 
not to throw away their Lutheran heritage. 

5. It was realized ever more clearly by all groups that a true 
union cannot by-pass the Confessions. 

6. Equally important was the experience that the Confessions, 
as a consensus de doctrina evangelii, possess an unequaled unifying 
power; in creating a genuine inner unity between pastors and con- 
eregations, and again between these and the central church gov- 
ernment, and in establishing an outer unity with the Lutheran 
Church abroad, they were an overwhelming power against inde- 
pendentism and particularism. 

7. The acceptance of the Confessions as the consensus de doc- 
trina evangelii brought with it some very clear-cut practical impli- 
cations. Since the Confessions were not merely historical docu- 
ments or the opinion of a theological school but were rather 
accepted as the proper understanding of the Gospel, all ministers 
were regarded as bound to this understanding in their preaching 
and in the administration of the sacraments (for example, closed 
altar fellowship). The central church government therefore has 
also acted as a supervisory body to ensure that what is believed 
is also taught; this supervision covers such things as the liturgy, 
hymnal, catechism, the appointment of theological teachers, the 
final examination of candidates of theology, the visitation of con- 
gregations and institutions of higher learning, and the colloquium 
for pastors from abroad who desire to enter the service of the 
church. 

8. Although, then, a confessional elasticity is impossible, it has 
nevertheless always been presupposed that the Confessions are 
not to be treated as a dead codex, in a legalistic way, but rather as | 
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the catholic understanding of the living kerygma of the Gospel, 
ever to be appropriated anew and made actual for each generation. 
The evangelical liberty of the Christian has accordingly been 
emphasized; this was not always easy in an overwhelmingly 
Reformed and therefore legalistic environment. But it was our 
experience that it was just the clear-cut confessional orientation 
that gave to the uniting Lutheran groups that inner freedom. And 
with it they received an inner vitality unknown to them before. 
Thus the Confessions were a dynamic testimony of the unbroken 
presence of Christ and his Gospel in the church. 

g. Groups with such a clear-cut orientation possess a far 
greater power to attract less definite groups than vice-versa. In the 
unifying process there were many who feared greatly that a 
betrayal of the true understanding of the Gospel might result. 
Their consent to organic union was an act of faith, and they 
trusted that the living testimony of the Confessions would assert 
itself. This faith was richly rewarded. 

10. The outer scars of former disunion remain long after the 
wound has healed; in numerous towns, small enough to require 
no more than one congregation, two, three, or even four congre- 
gations still exist as separate entities. They are an eloquent reminder 
of the greatness of the divine gift of true unity. 


Il 

What of the future of the Lutheran Church in Australia? 
Much has been achieved. The difficult problems of unionism, 
intercommunion, and church polity have been solved. From small, 
isolated, and confused beginnings, two firmly established and 
well organized Lutheran groups have evolved. In spite of the 
great distance separating them from Lutherans in other lands, and 
in spite of being scattered over a whole continent and surrounded 
by massive non-Lutheran churches, these two Lutheran bodies 
have in no unmistakable way preserved their Lutheran heritage. 
The language problem has been eliminated in a genuinely 
Lutheran way. But much remains. 
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First and foremost, there is the century old breach between the 
U.E.L.C.A. and the E.L.C.A. (Missour1) which remains to be 
healed. To our shame it must be said that the relationship between 
the two groups has very often been uncharitable and even hostile. 
But in the course of the last decade a decided change has occurred, 
and the doctrinal discussions which have been conducted with a 
view to attaining organic union have brought us very much 
nearer to our cherished goal. The chief differences being discussed 
concern the inspiration of the Scriptures, the doctrine of pre- 
destination and conversion, the doctrine of the church and the 
ministry, some eschatological matters (chiliasm and Antichrist), 
and prayer fellowship. On a number of these points complete 
agreement has been established and there is a genuine desire on 
both sides that final unity should be reached as soon as ever pos- 
sible. The prospects are excellent, above all because both sides are 
basing their discussions in an honest and objective way on the 
Scriptures and the Confessions. Very important were the pre- 
liminary discussions on the question as to what are the minimum 
requirements for church fellowship. Here the E.L.C.A. (Mis- 
souri) stressed as minimum the formal authority of the Scriptures, 
while the U.E.L.C.A. emphasized the satis est consentire de doc- 
trina evangelu (material principle). Agreement was reached in the 
following way: “We believe that the formal and material prin- 
ciples must not be brought into opposition to each other, for the 
Scriptures require loyalty to Christ, his person, his work, his means 
of grace. We dare not stress the material principle at the expense 
of the formal principle or vice-versa.” “In the holding of .. . 
divergent views, . . . the material principle, agreement in which 
constitutes the fundamental unity in Christ, is not to be ignored 
contrary to the law of Christian love, but is to be upheld and 
applied in full agreement with the formal principle.” The 
Lutheran discussions at Bad Boll in 1948 were followed with 
intense interest, so far as that was possible from such a great dis- 
tance; there is no doubt that indirectly our own union movement 
will greatly benefit from them. 
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Secondly, there is the colossal task of coping with the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of Lutheran migrants now pouring 
into Australia from Europe. When it is realized that ultimately 
the number of such migrants will total and possibly exceed the 
combined membership of the two Lutheran Churches, the great- 
| ness of the work confronting Australian Lutheranism will be 
| properly appreciated. 

Thirdly, the vast field of Inner Missions and social welfare 
has yet to be grappled with. Except for the establishment of homes 
for the aged, neither church body has so far been able to found 
or maintain institutions of mercy. 

Fourthly, there is the theological task. Very little, indeed, has 
been done in this field; all energies were concentrated on the work 
of union. Apart from the fine history of the U.E.L.C.A., Werden, 
Wirken und Wesen der V.E.L.K.A., by Theodor Hebart (1938), 
and Otto Theile’s One Hundred Years of the Lutheran Church 
in Queensland (1938), no larger theological work of note has been 
produced by Lutherans in Australia. But the need is great. ‘There 
is ignorance of the peculiar genius of the Lutheran Church and 
of the theology of Martin Luther throughout the British world. 
The overcoming of this unfortunate ignorance is felt by us as an 
urgent work in which we ought to join that splendid group of 
non-Lutherans headed by Watson and Rupp in England. Besides, 
there is the necessity of giving a clear theological indication to 
Australians of how the distinctive Lutheran dynamic and ap- 
proach should find fitting expression in our mission practice, in 
our educational programs, in the social relationships of complex 
modern society, in our attitude to the alarming secularization of 
all spheres of Australian life and thought. Closely allied to this are 
the problems of the relationship of church and state, Law and 
Gospel, the sola fide and the nova obedientia, all of which are as 
acute in Australia as elsewhere. To be sure, Lutheran theological 
thought here has never been mingled or falsely coupled with 
political or national thinking; but for that very reason the Aus- 
tralian Lutheran community has tended to fall into the other 
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extreme of passivism, and hence a theological re-orientation is 
timely. Discussions on some of these things are even now in progress 
in the theological quarterlies which each church body publishes. 
But the scientific equipment which such a large theological pro- 
gram presupposes is most unfortunately lacking, and this greatly 
hampers the work. Immanuel Theological Seminary (UE LEAD 
has begun with the building up of a library that will conform to 
the accepted standards of Lutheran theological research; but the 
program of acquisition is still very much in its infancy and greatly 
hindered by the fact that other financial commitments of the 
church are so heavy. 

Finally, there is the problem of our geographical isolation. As 
was pointed out earlier, it was the Confessions which, while they 
encouraged a consciousness of the catholicity of the church, also 
prevented isolationism and independentism. This consciousness 
sought and found its practical expression in various ways: (1) In 
encouragement and help of brethren abroad: as when, in 1871, 
Australian Lutherans petitioned Bismarck to respect the privileges 
granted to the confessions in 1648, with special reference to 
Hannover and Alsace-Lorraine; or when, after the two World 
Wars, large-scale relief actions were organized; or when words 
of warning or cheer were addressed to church leaders in the 
U.S.A. or Germany, in South America or South Africa, in their 
struggle for Lutheran unity or against totalitarian claims. (2) In 
fostering ecumenical relationships. Much credit is due here to the 
far-sighted policy of the present president-general, Dr. J. J. Stolz. 
World War I had forcibly sundered many of the close personal 
overseas ties and threw us into dangerous isolation, with the con- 
sequent danger of stagnation. For that reason the U.E.L.C.A. 
decided in 1934 to afhliate with the Martin Luther Bund in 
Germany and with the Lutheran World Convention. (3) In the 
widespread, genuine interest shown for the life and work of sister 
churches abroad. There is hardly a Lutheran manse in Australia 
in which a German or an American church paper or theological 
periodical is not regularly read. 
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And yet the danger of isolation remains. A Lutheran com- 
munity which is separated from Europe by five weeks and from 
America by three weeks on the sea way, and whose 60,000 souls 
are scattered among 8,000,000 people over an area equaling the 
distance from Madrid to Constantinople and Berlin to Cairo, has 
always to guard against parochialism. Indeed, it is more than 
likely that we have become guilty of it even now, though cer- 
tainly unwillingly. But the desire for Lutheran ecumenical rela- 
tionships has been consistently strong and genuine for decades. 
Sad to say, this desire has rarely been responded to by sister 
churches abroad. An immediate task is that the existing ties and 
relationships should find personal, concrete expression. The visit 
to Australia of Lutheran leaders, the presence of Australians at 
ecumenical conferences and gatherings abroad, and the attendance 
of Australian students at theological institutions in other coun- 
tries are just some of the ways in which the dangers of isolation 
can and ought to be combatted. 

In gratefulness to God the Lutheran Church in Australia looks 
back over its history. For what was achieved and attained it con- 
fesses in humility: “By the grace of God I am what I amt and his 
grace which was bestowed upon me was not in vain.” And for 
the many dark and sinful shadows in its past it comes to God with 
a repentant Kyrie eleison. 
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By Freprik A. ScHioTz 


New York City, U.S.A. 


Tensions born of war often reach across the threshold into the 
church. When the Dutch returned to Indonesia after the Japanese 
capitulation, a period of friction between them and the young 
Indonesian Republic began. It eventuated in the Dutch police 
action of the summer of 1947 which provoked deep resentment, 
open hostility, and a general distrust of the West. The younger 
churches in Indonesia were not strangers to the feelings that 
swirled about them. In the tense atmosphere in which they lived 
only one course seemed open to them: to minimize their contacts 
with the churches of the Occident. 

But the Body of Christ suffers whenever the forces of this 
world impose an estrangement on one or more of its members. The 
things that were happening in Indonesia occasioned the grave 
concern of European mother mission societies, the International 
Missionary Council, and the Lutheran World Federation. The 
executive committee of the Federation of Evangelical Lutheran 
Churches in India shared in this concern. It was sharpened by 
personal acquaintance with some of the leaders in the Batak 
Church in Sumatra. This prompted sending an inquiry to the 
Lutheran World Federation and urging that someone be sent to 
the Bataks to inquire about their welfare. After communicating 
with the Rhenish Mission Society in Germany, the Federation 
delegated Bishop Johannes Sandegren of the Tamil Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in South India to visit the Bataks. 

Bishop Sandegren left India in the late spring of 1947. He went 
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directly to Batavia and conferred with Mission Consuls de Niet 
and van Beyma. Through their assistance he obtained a conference 
with Professor Dr. Moelia, a leader in the Republic and an active 
member of the Batak congregation in Batavia. The political ten- 
sion was just then extremely acute, and no arrangement could be 
consummated for visiting the ephorus of the Batak Church who 
lives at Taroetoeng in Sumatra. Reluctantly the bishop returned 
home. 

It was on Bishop Sandegren’s homeward trip, while he was 
pacing the deck of his steamer, that he prayed for wisdom and 
direction to find some way whereby contact between the Batak 
Church and the outside world might be reestablished. An insight 
emerged. It pointed to an Indian Christian doctor of medicine 
who might go to the Bataks as a representative of the Lutheran 
World Federation and the Christian world outside Indonesia. 
Thus it was that Dr. D. R. Williams was commissioned to go to 
the Bataks in Sumatra. 

It is now almost a year since Dr. Williams entered Sumatra. 
He has worked with such utter dedication that today he 1s loved 
by the Bataks as one of their own. There 1s little question that he 
has accomplished much more than any Westerner could have 
done in a similar setting. Through him an invitation from the 
Rev. Mr. Sihombing, ephorus of the Huria Batak Kristen Protes- 
tant, was sent to Bishop Sandegren to visit the church during its 
Great Synod which was scheduled to meet November 17-18, 
1948. Along with this invitation came an inquiry about the 
requirements for membership in the Lutheran World Federation. 
At Amsterdam officers of the Federation and the International 
Missionary Council urged Bishop Sandegren to accept the invita- 
tion. He agreed to go on condition that the Batak Church include 
in its invitation a younger co-visitor from America and that the 
Lutheran World Federation send both representatives. His sug- 
gestions were accepted both by the Batak Church and by the 
Federation, and thereupon I was asked to serve as the co-visitor. 

I arrived in Medan, Sumatra, November 3, 1948. Three days 
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later Bishop Sandegren arrived. The next sixteen days were 
invested in Sumatra and Java, eight of them inside the status quo 
line in Republican territory. To enter into the Republic’s territory 
required military permits from both governments. These were 
granted, and every courtesy was shown us by the authorities on 
both sides of the line. 

The crossing of the status quo line became an arresting Chris- 
tian experience. The Dutch intelligence service had received 
information about desultory fighting between factions in the 
Republican army and warned us the evening before against enter- 
ing the Republic’s territory. If we did so, they wished it to be 
known that it would be at our own risk. 

At 11:30 A.M. on Armistice Day we reached the line. When 
the proper exchange of greetings had been made, the ephorus 
gathered us in a circle and led us in the singing of 


Abide in grace, Lord Jesus 
Among us constantly, 
Lest Satan’s art deceive us 
And gain the victory. 


Several stanzas were sung, and then the ephorus called upon Bishop 
Sandegren to lead us in prayer: “O God, our God, a mighty 
fortress and a trusty shield and weapon, a help for those that see 
Thee and a succor for those that place their trust in Thee. To 
Thee, our God, we give thanks, for Thou hast brought us to this 
meeting at the boundary between two states. Thou hast led us 
together here in peace and concord. In Thy hands we are safe, 
under Thy protection we go secure. Now we pray Thee to guide 
us still in all our ways, to prosper our outgoing and incoming, to 
bless the enterprise which in Thy name we have taken in hand, 
and to let us achieve the purpose for which we meet now on the 
border line. So shall the task end to the welfare of Thy people and 
to the glory of Thy holy name. To Thee be praise now and for 
ever. Amen.” As we lifted our bowed heads, we noted that fron- 
tier guards from the Dutch and Republican armies had been a 
part of our circle of worship. 
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Late that afternoon an official reception was given us at Balige. 
Members of the Batak church council, pastors, and some govern- 
ment officials were present, and colorfully garbed Batak women 
served tea and refreshments. In the official statement of welcome 
the ephorus told us that ever since he had dispatched the letter of 
invitation, the Batak congregations had been praying for our 
safety. In that moment we breathed a prayer of thanksgiving that 
the Lord of the church had stayed our feet from turning about 
when the Dutch intelligence service advised us against going into 
the Republican territory. 

No one could travel in the province of Tapanoeli, in Sumatra, 
before the December police action without becoming vividly 
aware that the movement for independence is a people’s move- 
ment. When our automobile rolled along the country roads and 
through the villages, children swarmed to the roadside and saluted 
us with bright smiles and the nationalist greeting, “Merdeka,” 
their word for independence. In the two largest centers on our 
itinerary we found that council members and community govern- 
ment officials were often the same people. One provincial govern- 
ment health officer, who is also an active member in the Batak 
Church, told us that the two foreign nations that rate highest in 
the affections of Indonesians are India and the Philippine Republic. 
Such a statement reveals something significant about the nation’s 
thinking. 

Bishop Sandegren and I conceived our task primarily in terms 
of a mission to testify to the unity of the Body of Christ, a unity 
that must transcend the tensions occasioned by war or political 
allegiance. We also came as representatives of the Lutheran World 
Federation to answer the questions of the ephorus and his council 
about possible membership in the Federation. In this latter capacity 
we wanted to know whether the Japanese occupation and the 
subsequent fight for independence had left the church in need 
of help. And at no moment did we relinquish the hope that our 
visit might encourage the church to push out vigorously in 
redeeming large opportunities for evangelism. 
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The unity of the Body of Christ—is it real in a nation at war, 
especially in a nation engaged in a conflict where white and brown 
people are on opposite sides? There were times when we sensed 
that anyone with white skin is suspect among Indonesians. On two 
occasions responsible pastors asked a very direct question: “Just 
why have you come?” But after having made due allowance for 
this, it is our considered judgment that the unity of the Body of 
Christ is a very present reality among the Bataks. Our visit became 
an occasion through which the Bataks gave eloquent testimony to 
this fact. 

The Batak church officers had not hesitated to approach 
Republican officials at the national level (many of them are Mos- 
lems) to obtain the proper permits and courtesy arrangements for 
travel. Paul’s injunction to pursue with hospitality was literally 
applied to us. Wherever we went churches were filled with eager 
listeners. At Balige 3,000 people packed the nave and the balconies 
and overflowed into the chancel. There were usually two services 
a day, but only once was standing room available. In discussion 
meetings and in personal conversations there was frank and open 
exchange of ideas. One exception prevailed—in questions concern- 
ing the current struggle. We respected this silence, for when a 
church is wedged in between two areas of a dominant Moham- 
medan majority which questions whether a Christian citizen can 
be a patriot when the colonial power is a nation of the “Christian” 
West, there was ample justification for reticence. 

A few days before we arrived in Sumatra the ephorus had 
found it necessary to postpone the annual meeting of the church 
(or the Great Synod, as they call it) from November 17-18 to 
November 25-26. Other commitments did not permit our remain- 
ing for this important convention. This meant that our official 
conversations were conducted with the church council at a special 
meeting in Taroetoeng a week before the Great Synod. 

The inquiry about membership in the Lutheran World Feder- 
ation was discussed at this meeting. For this purpose we had 
arranged to have articles 11, 11, and 1v of the Federation’s constitu- 
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tion translated and placed before the council. We suggested that 
in the report to the Great Synod it might be well to encourage the 
| church to lay the question on the table until subsequent discussion 
4 could take place in each of the church’s eight districts. It was 
further suggested that if the church looked with favor on apply- 
i ing for membership in the Federation, it might be well to wait 
| until the next convention (in 1952), and then to have a represen- 
tative place the application before the convention personally. 

In the question concerning help for the Batak Church we faced 
i a delicate question. We had already provided a good deal of med- 
ical help through Dr. Williams. We had also promised, in coopera- 
tion with the Dutch Bible Society and the Rhenish Mission 
Society, to provide a quantity of Bibles, New Testaments, hymn 
books, and catechisms. It had been suggested that there would be 
need for some help in personnel: a professor for the theological 
seminary, a woman for a Bible school for girls. Since the question 
of help in the form of personnel could easily create the suspicion 
of a covert intent to gain control, we thought it wise to read the 
following statement before any discussion took place: 

The Lutheran World Federation will, at the request of the Batak Church 
and in consultation with this church, provide a few missionaries for service 
in the church. Such missionaries, whether they come from India, the 
United States of America, Germany, or any other country, shall work in 
and under the church with the same rights and duties as other members 
and workers of the church, except in the matter of salary, furlough, travel 
expenses, and other personal matters. They shall be honorary workers of 
the church in the sense that the church is not financially responsible for 
them, but this responsibility rests with the Lutheran World Federation. 
The church will try to provide houses for such missionaries where pos- 
sible, and also otherwise give whatever help it can. The Lutheran World 
Federation will determine the salary, period of work, and, in consultation 
with the church, the kind of work. No missionary shall be sent who is 
not acceptable to the church. The Lutheran World Federation is free to 
make such arrangements with interested bodies, such as the Rhenish 
Mission, regarding finances, etc., as it thinks fit. 

In the ensuing discussion there was general agreement that 
present conditions make it impossible for a Dutch national to work 
among the Bataks. When we suggested that a German missionary 
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be considered for the Bible school for girls, it was said that Ger- 
mans are not to be considered personae non gratae, but for the 
present they considered it unwise to think of a German national. 


Bishop Sandegren suggested that a professor for the theological | 


seminary might be either an Indian or an American. He added that | 


since the money would be coming from America, perhaps it 
would be wise to ask for an American. Further consideration of 
this and related questions was then referred to the Great Synod. 

Two recurring themes in each one of our public talks was a 
greeting from the Rhenish Mission Society, spiritual mother of 
the Batak Church, and an exhortation to diligence in evangelism. 
The latter was usually presented by Bishop Sandegren. There was 
ample evidence that the Bataks have not been remiss in this stew- 
ardship. The report of the ephorus for the previous year showed 
an alert concern for the life and faith of his people. He pointed 
out the tendency for some believers to revert to paganism, and 
sounded an alarm. The necessity for the faithful use of the family 
altar and the need for many more pastors were pointed out. 
Among the younger pastors and teachers we noted an anxious con- 
cern about the youth in their parishes and a shepherd’s heart for 
the young men who serve in the army. 

The Simaloengoen District of the church, one of two in the 
Dutch territory as constituted before December 18, provides a 
noteworthy illustration of alert evangelism. There are one hun- 
dred thousand Bataks in the district. Eleven thousand of these are 
Christians, and six thousand are receiving instruction for baptism. 
Statistically, this seemed like an impossibility. My doubt elicited 
a story. In 1942 an evangelism institute had been organized. 
People were encouraged to come together once a month for a 
period of twelve months. Five hours were devoted to class work 
each day. At the end of the year those who had attended regu- 
larly were given certificates. Six hundred people completed the 
course in the five years, 1942-47. In 1948 four hundred were 
enrolled. When an institute student received his certificate, he was 
encouraged to go into the villages to speak to his neighbors about 
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| Christ. Wherever he met response, the interested person was 
referred to a catechetical class where the instructor was a pastor 
or a teacher. In this class the seeker would be instructed once a 
week for a period of two years. It was this pattern of faithful work 
that had produced classes aggregating six thousand baptismal 
> candidates in a constituency of eleven thousand Christians. 

Wherever we went in the province of Tapanoeli, it was evi- 

dent that mission schools and property had been taken over by 
the Republican government. Church leaders expressed confidence 
} that in time such properties would be returned to the church. 
They also expressed assurance that at such a time the government 
; would subsidize sixty per cent of the cost of education. 
In the Dutch territory, Mission Consul de Niet and his staff 
| at Batavia have vigorously represented the property rights of the 
younger churches. A statement has been obtained from the Dutch 
government promising that all mission properties will be vested 
in the national churches of Indonesia. 

The morning we left Taroetoeng, the ephorus of the Indo- 
nesian Christian Church, a synod of approximately one hundred 
thousand members, called on us. He asked that they might be 
included, in the provision of Bibles and hymn books that are being 
made available to the Batak Church. We learned that in the 1920’s 
their group had broken away from the Batak Church on the issue 
of autonomy. In our conversation the ephorus acknowledged that 
the Batak mother church is now thoroughly self-governing, and 
therefore the issue that occasioned the split is no longer real. He 
promised to cooperate with Ephorus Sihombing to secure a return 
of his group to the Huria Batak Kristen Protestant. Ephorus 
Sihombing in return promised that any Bibles and hymn books 
received would be shared with the Indonesian Christian Church 
on a proportionate basis. 

It was with considerable reluctance that we took leave of the 
ephorus, his associates, and Dr. Williams on the morning of 
November 18. Once more we paused at the status quo line for 


brief worship under the leadership of the ephorus. The sporadic 
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rain squalls of that forenoon were a fitting accompaniment for the 
feelings that moved in our hearts. We had not only made the 
acquaintance of Batak church leaders and people, but we had also _ 
come to revere and love them. | 

To love the Bataks is to revere the memory of the servants 
whom God has used to minister to them. Wherever we went | 
among their congregations we invariably found the picture of the _ 
pioneer missionary Nommensen. This stalwart servant of Christ, 
commissioned by the Rhenish Mission Society, laid strong founda- | 
tions. The present emergence of an autonomous Batak Church is 
a tribute to the work of Nommensen and all the Rhenish mission- 
aries who followed him. Surely God has established the work of 
their hands! 
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I 


If one attempts to describe the change that has taken place in 
Central European Protestantism during the past quarter of a 
century, one must begin by calling attention to a fact that is as 
profoundly significant as it is difficult to express. We have learned 
to reckon with the living God. Our former preoccupation with 
religious consciousness or Christian experience has been forced 
into the background. The result has been a shift in emphasis which 
has affected all areas of thought and life, for all at once the ques- 
tion, “What do J believe?” has been supplanted by the question. 
“What is God doing?” 

When Schleiermacher declared that God is the source of our 
feeling of absolute dependence, he may have intended to make a 
scientific rather than a religious statement. But whether he was 
himself misled or whether his disciples misunderstood his inten- 
tion, it is a fact that it has generally been believed that he was 
trying to define the uniqueness of the Christian consciousness. 
Insofar as this was his intention, he departed not only from the 
Reformation but also from the New Testament, for Christians 
of those times thought of God not as the content of their own 
consciousness but as their Lord and Saviour. 

Karl Barth was probably the man who first put this arrestingly. 
But so many others have followed him in this insight that it has 
become quite exceptional to speak of religious consciousness or 
Christian experience rather than of the living God. If one were to 
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review the church struggle in Germany with this shift of emphasis 
in mind, one would discover that it has been determinative in the 
“Confessing Church,” for in its best moments the “Confessing 
Church” was not interested in saving and preserving the content 
of religious feeling but rather in hearing and heeding what the 
living God was saying. 

Thirty years ago it was common to ask whether modern man 
could believe this or that. Now and then one may still come upon 
surviving remnants of such thinking of the last generation, but it 
is to be observed that these are surviving remnants. Today we 
think, rather, in terms of God’s activity in and among us. Whether 
or not we are justified in speaking so and whether or not we inter- 
pret God’s activity aright are other questions. But the fact that 
we do speak now in such terms cannot well be denied. 

This has important consequences. As long as religion and 
Christianity are regarded as “things” —and they were so regarded 
up to World War I—it is inevitable that they should be made sub- 
ject to certain laws. Even in theology it was a more or less clearly 
accepted assumption that the Spirit is subject to specific laws of 
continuity and causality. From the religions which we had investi- 
gated we believed that we could conclude that under certain con- 
ditions certain phenomena would be produced—in the case of 
religion as well as in the case of matter. Indeed, our study of 
Christianity was based entirely on the conviction that it was not 
the uniqueness of God but the substantial uniqueness of the Chris- 
tian phenomenon that mattered. 

Thus theology became a descriptive science which, with 
curious inconsistency, was pursued in the hope that the descrip- 
tion would some day lead to an explanation of Christianity. But 
when anthropology was detached from theology, a profound 
change had to come. Of what value was it if one could establish 
a similarity or a dissimilarity of form in Christianity on the one 
hand and in a non-Christian religion on the other? The discovery 
of a similarity did not undermine the validity of Christianity, and 
the discovery of a dissimilarity did not prove the truth of Chris- 
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tianity. The dogmatician whose lectures I attended most fre- 
quently when I was a student called our attention repeatedly to 
certain similarities between the Gospel of the Reformation and 
the Bhagavad-Gita in order to demonstrate that religious people 
of all times and in every age share some beliefs or practices in 
common. Today such observations are of only peripheral interest. 

As.a result of the church struggle and its consequences, the 
shift in emphasis referred to above has made itself felt among the 
people in unprecedented fashion. This is to be accounted for by 
preaching—preaching such as we have not known for centuries. 
The church was now no longer regarded as a component either 
of a particular culture or of culture in general. The church no 
longer wished to be regarded as such. On the contrary, it was the 
church’s ambition to be recognized as the proclaimer of God’s 
will. To be sure, it has not always played this role consistently, 
for example, in connection with the recent adoption of a consti- 
tution, the Evangelical Church in Germany tried to curry favor 
by claiming to be the guarantor of national unity. Moreover, when 
the church earnestly tried to be'the proclaimer of God’s will, it 
was forsaken by many people. Yet, by and large, the aforemen- 
tioned theological change has succeeded in establishing itself 
among the people. 

This made of the church an unsettling factor in society. No 
matter how the church promised to proclaim the will of God— 
whether it declared that there is no way of knowing or determin- 
ing the will of God, or whether it offered specific principles as 
conforming with divine will—during the last twenty-five years 
the message of the church has always produced internal convul- 
sions. I his became most evident in the resistance which the church 
offered to the state. Hitler and his advisers thought of the church 
as the institution they had known at the time of World War I. But 
it had undergone a change. The church was now profoundly 
convinced that it must not allow itself to be submerged in the 
interests of the world. 

Here we can see the public value of those conflicts over eccle- 
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siastical laws that now lie behind us. The conflicts were hardly 
understood by the laity, and even the clergy found it hard to make 
sense out of them. To this extent, however, they were unequivo- 
cal: they made it manifest that the church is a power sa generis. 
Theoretically the church may have been this in the time of 
Emperor Wilhelm II. It was not this, even in theory, during the 
period of the Republic, when the church was classified with all 
manner of societies and clubs. But the conflict over ecclesiastical 
law made it clear that the church always produces some kind of 
irruption when it remains true to its nature. Thus the unity and 
uniformity of the world were endangered by the church and 
called into question. 

The same thing could be said with respect to the church’s pro- 
nouncements (at first very modest indeed) in protest against 
injustices. The National Socialist state was justified, at least 
formally, in charging that these pronouncements introduced con- 
fusion among the people. The occupation powers have also had 
some experience with such protests. 


lI 

We have seen how the shift of emphasis from the content of 
religious consciousness to the living God has produced unrest in 
the church and in the world. We must now consider this phenome- 
non from another angle. Recent theology has renewed acquaint- 
ance with a term which, although it is widely used (because it is 
indispensable), is not always employed in the same sense. This 
is the concept “eschatological.” We can here pass over those 
aspects of the concept which are still the subject of debate. It 
suffices if we think of it as the inbreaking of another world into 
ours. Some theologians, when they use the term, think especially 
of the present and expect such an inbreaking to occur now. Other 
theologians look to the future. But all of them are convinced that 
one must somehow consider both present and future when speak- 
ing of the eschatological. 

It is probably more than coincidence that it was in the year 
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} 1919 that Overbeck, the great critic of Christianity, enjoyed a 
# revival. It was his thesis that in human history New Testament 
! Christianity must ever remain a riddle, a fundamentally enigmatic 
4 problem that calls everything into question. What Overbeck had 
_ said about Christianity was now affirmed—as Kierkegaard and 
+ Blumhardt had affirmed these things, without, however, gaining 
» much of a hearing in their own time. It had not always been for- 
gotten in Christendom that faith and doctrine have eschatological 
# aspects, but it was after World War I that this perception tri- 
_umphed. Blumhardt and Kierkegaard experienced a renaissance 
| and were cordially embraced. This had far-reaching consequences. 

One must add that Luther, too, experienced a renaissance in 
the same circumstances. Although great pains had been taken dur- 
| ing the last century to investigate Luther’s life and writings, this 
had been done on an essentially historical basis. Insofar as interest 
in Luther reached the church, he was seen through the glasses of 
Orthodoxism or else he was understood as an obvious historical 
figure. Now, however, it was discovered that Luther had hardly 
been understood at all, that a fresh start had to be made to discover 
just what it was that was important for the Reformer. Luther’s 
message came to us in the framework of the theology of crisis. One 
may question whether we did not often read Barth into Luther 
(the predilection for Luther’s De servo arbitrio suggests that we 
did), but there is no question that it was especially the eschatologi- 
cal character of Luther’s message that attracted us. We stand 
before God. We approach God, and God approaches us in the 
Day of Judgment. 

All this was bound to have a profound effect on church polity. 
The dialectical criticism in recent theology, which was nourished 
by eschatology, taught us to recognize that the collapse of state 
churches was not in all respects a loss; on the contrary, it repre- 
sented an advance. Ecclesiastical administration was discredited in 
our eyes more and more. When the church struggle began, we 
fought, more than we were aware, against ecclesiastical adminis- 
tration as such—more than against the bureaucracy of the “Ger- 
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man Christians.” Consequently the division of the “Confessing 
Church” into two groups in 1945 was inevitable: one group under- 
stood the struggle against ecclesiastical administration simply as a 
protest against the “German Christians,” while the other group 
directed its protest against the whole administrative structure 
which had existed since 1933. 

What kind of church government there can be if the Gospel 
is interpreted eschatologically is a question that is still unanswered. 
Church government always represents stability—more stability 
than seems right to those who are convinced of the eschatology of 
the Christian message. Obviously, eschatology means a girded 
existence, an existence like that of the Israelites when they pre- 
pared to migrate out of Egypt. Must one not, if one takes eschatol- 
ogy seriously, take steps to dissolve, or at least to shake up, the 
great church bodies that have existed up to this time? Are we not, 
in view of the eschatological situation in which the church finds 
itself, like a man who 1s a viator, who is always “under way’? Such 
expressions as these have become more and more popular since 
1925. The political situation seems to confirm their validity. Can 
the church continue to have permanent bishops in a situation like 
that which existed in the Third Reich or like that which seems 
to exist in many eastern countries? Must not improvisation become 
a principle in the church? ‘The church has by no means settled all 
these questions in spite of the new church constitutions which 
have been adopted in recent years. Not even the Roman Church 
has been spared a shaking up. 

When in such times the church often appears to be the last 
refuge of men, it is evident that this does not mean that men seek 
an institution that stands firm. In this sense the church has not 
stood firm. On the contrary, it bears clear traces, in its temporal 
existence, of a “floating” condition. As we usually think of it, the 
church is not the rock that remains unmoved in a tumultuous sea. 
It is dashed hither and yon by the roaring waves. This much is 
certain: nothing in the church that makes for stability or impedes 
lability—whether forms of worship, catechisms, confessional 
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utterances, orders, or offices—will endure unless it demonstrates 
its eschatological necessity. It cannot be said that such demonstra- 
tion has as yet been offered. In all churches there is danger, greater 


) in some cases than in others, of a relapse into the status prior to 


£93 3 
sat 


The changes that have taken place in theology during the past 


twenty-five years have also introduced an altered conception of 


history. The theology of the nineteenth century was, at its best, 
historical theology. Only a person totally unacquainted with it 


2 could presume to say that little was achieved. To be sure, it must 


be confessed that there are periods in the history of the church in 
which historical theology showed curiously little interest. We 
know astonishingly little, for example, about the history of mis- 
sions among the early Teutons or, above all, about the ideology 
behind them. On the other hand, one must admit that historical 


) relationships were uncovered and were illuminated with a dili- 


gence which is a credit to the historians and to their age. This 
applies to the history both of the church and of Biblical times. 

But what was the purpose of this historical investigation of the 
Christian phenomenon? If we exclude from our consideration the 


| movements in which a philosophical theory motivated and directed 


historical investigation (even while it was hoped that history 
would confirm such a theory), it may be said that the dominant 
view was that one should take things as they appear to the unpre}- 
udiced observer. The historian believed that a human view of 


» events was desirable in interpreting Christianity as well as other 


phenomena, for there could be no fundamental objection to such 


) an interpretation. Accordingly no one appeared to be less dog- 


matic than the theologian who was engaged in historical research. 
In an age which was especially interested in the defense of Chris- 
tianity this meant that a great deal of confidence was imposed in 
theological historians, for they represented something that even 
the unbelieving had to acknowledge as deserving of a hearing. 
On closer inspection there are two considerations which call 
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this view of history into question. There can be historical theology 
only on the basis of a constant development in which everything 
is explained by sufficient causes—insofar as the historian is in a 
position to provide an adequate explanation of interrelationships. 
Instances have not been wanting, however, in which this view of 
history has proved questionable if not wrong. When, some thirty 
years ago, Roman Catholic investigators tried to explain Martin 
Luther in terms which it was customary to explain other historical 
phenomena—i.e., with a constant development on the basis of 
sufficient causes—Protestant theologians became uneasy. I can still 
remember clearly how uncertainly, and therefore how patheti- 
cally, my teacher in Church History tried to meet these caricatures 
of Luther by asserting the uniqueness of the Reformer. But he 
seemed not to notice that he was thereby calling much of his own 
historical investigation into question. 

The fact that history came to occupy a very different place in 
theology during the last twenty-five years is to be explained in 
part negatively. Our generation was unwilling to regard itself as 
the product of history. When phenomena receded into the back- 
ground and the activity of God came to occupy the foreground, 
it was no longer easy to explain ourselves in terms of development. 
On the contrary, there was a tendency to explain ourselves in 
terms of an election or divine act which lifted us out of the natural 
course of development. Every theological adolescent knows who 
Karl Barth is as dogmatician and churchman. But few have ven- 
tured to explain the forces which produced Barthianism. And 
those who have ventured to do so have not been altogether con- 
vincing in their explanation, on the basis of a synthesis of this and 
that earlier theology, of how Carl Barth came to be the man he 
is. If such an explanation cannot be offered with respect to a man 
of the present, how can this method have value to interpret the 
pastr 

To be sure, historical research goes beyond this. But it is no 
longer regarded as offering the last word in the sense in which this 
was taken to be the case in the last century. Indeed, we may com- 
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plain about a neglect of history, a neglect which is not justified by 
the recent change in theology but which is related to the fact that 
we have not yet produced a theological history which corresponds 
in its deepest inner attitudes with this change. We can only say 
(and when we say this we express what is probably a typical 
opinion with regard to what the new kind of history ought to be) 
that Reinhold Schneider, who combines the poet and the prophet 
with the historian, represents the type. This opinion illuminates 
the whole problem with which the new conception of history 
must wrestle. Nothing would be easier than to condemn this kind 
of history as wanting in objectivity. Such a charge can be met 
only by the counter-charge that the older historiography has been 
too mechanistic in its interpretation of the past. 

History has theological implications. We are aware, if only 
provisionally, that God makes leaps in history which cannot be 
explained. Indeed, occasional interruptions in the continuity of 
history can be established as fact. But theology is not satisfied with 
such a concession. It cannot be, for it must be able to say where 
God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, has acted in history to 
make his enemies the footstool of his Son. If anyone should be 
offended by the citation of a Roman Catholic (Reinhold Schneider) 
as an example, it is possible to point to the same prevailing convic- 
tion in large circles of German Protestantism’s “Confessing 
Church”: what happened in Barmen in 1934 is understood by 
them in terms of a gracious election or act of God that has not been 
and cannot be explained. A third and different example may be 
found in Werfel, who, in his Song of Bernadotte, tries to pursue 
a similar path. 

Weare now standing at the crossroad. It is perilous to attempt 
to foretell in what direction we shall move. But there is every indi- 
cation that we are on the threshold of a tremendous change in the 
field of historiography. It would appear that historical science is 
in the process of developing two great branches: on the one hand, 
an attempt to master the raw materials of history according to 
methods already employed, and on the other hand, in the inter- 
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pretation of such materials, the coordination of the present ob- 
server with the past. This would result in a relativization of the 
so-called objectivity of history. But it would draw the past into 
the present and be in conformity with the eschatological point of 
view; it would relate the contemporary conflict of spirits with that 
of the past; and it would at the same time take seriously the cloud 
of witnesses who, according to God’s will, surround the living 
church of every age. It is possible that the decisions reached by 
Werfel, Schneider, and the “Confessing Church” will be rejected 
or modified by other decisions. But it will be difficult in the future 
to deny historiography’s obligation to make decisions, and thus 
the laws of continuity and causality will be undermined. 

There is also another development, observable all over the 
world, that points in the same direction. The church feels an 
obligation to take a stand on what is happening today. How this is 
to be done is by no means clear or beyond debate. But there is a 
danger here that no one can escape. All attempts of the church 
to take a stand on the happenings of history will have value only 
insofar as every decision approves one development and condemns 
another. Pronouncements that are merely clever will lose signifi- 
cance as quickly as they are formulated. Clear decisions, whether 
right or wrong, are effective. If this is so, the day has not yet come 
when such pronouncements can be characterized by ultimate 
values. The past can be evaluated only when the present is also 
evaluated, and vice versa. Everything therefore depends on the 
standards of judgment. We can now say that all provisional judg- 
ments are ephemeral and must be modified by those final judg- 
ments in which the church acknowledges an unexplained and 
unexplainable election or act of God in this or that historical event. 
For, according to its New Testament prototype, the church must 
recognize that it participates in a divine plan in which all history, 
sacred and profane, is subject to Christ. This takes the church’s 
view of history out of its former context and makes of it something 
entirely different, 
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During the last four hundred years theology and church work 
have pursued a path which has produced notable reflective knowl- 
edge. Typical of the change which the Reformation introduced 
in the evaluation of knowledge was the supplanting of confession 
with instruction in the sacrament and with inquiry into the cor- 
rect understanding of the sacrament. When the reaction came in 
Pietism, it was not directed against an overemphasis on knowledge 
so much as it was directed against the fact that this knowledge was 
not sufficiently egocentric. Pietism replaced knowledge of doc- 
trine with a reflective knowledge of self. In so doing it had a 
greater effect on modern culture than it either desired or realized, 
a greater effect than it is usually credited with having. 

We dare not overlook how this unconscious optimism with 
regard to the power of knowledge paved the way for Rationalism 
and Liberalism. We do well to recall what it was that happened 
when the chain of Orthodoxism, Pietism, Rationalism, and Liberal- 
ism finally brought us to the very threshold of agnosticism. Only 
if the fundamental idea in Orthodoxism is grasped can this devel- 
opment be understood. It was believed that theological concepts 
flow by means of apperception into the center of man’s person- 
ality. Orthodoxism did not recognize an identity of concept with 
the thing the concept signifies. But the word, as concept, was the 
form in which something was believed to be conveyed from man 
to man, and in this form, by means of study and appropriation, 
the content of the concept would become the possession of the 
knower. Not even in the Lutheran Church was the parallel of 
Word and sacrament, which should have been so obvious, drawn. 
As far as the Word is concerned, the Orthodoxists were in effect 
Zwinglians, for they held that the concept is not the thing but 
only signifies it. However, Orthodoxism was never aware of this. 

With this was united another idea: the concept is the bearer 
of its content even beyond what is perceived, and the relation of 
concept to content is like that of a map to the land it depicts. 
Orthodoxism was always aware that we see through a glass darkly. 
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But this did not prevent it from giving an essentially instrumental 
value to language and words. This means that language was used 
somewhat as a dentist uses his instruments, selecting an instrument 
according to the size of a tooth or cavity. As a matter of fact, this 
is the proper method for an interpreter or translator. And if there 
are various professional schools or “confessions” among dentists, 
one might imagine that they differ among themselves according as 
they prescribe the use of different instruments to treat the same 
malady. This is just what interpreters and philologists do. And 
the theologian has long known, and generally still knows, what it 
means to be in the position of a man who must select from among 
many expressions the one expression that is best suited to the fixed 
thing he is trying to describe. 

When Orthodoxism took this position with regard to the 
Word, the removal of one stone threatened the collapse of the 
whole structure. All that was necessary to remove the ground on 
which Orthodoxism stood was doubt as to the adequacy of human 
words to express what pertains to God. And such doubt appeared. 
It would be an injustice to Liberalism to assert that it was per- 
plexed about God. It was perplexed about the words with which 
God was described. It came to the conclusion that words can 
comprehend God as little as the temple which Solomon wanted 
to build. Accordingly two groups stood in opposition to each 
other down to our own time: orthodoxists and liberals. Both were 
convinced that words have an instrumental character and that it is 
just a matter of selecting the right words. But the liberals believed 
that words are utterly incapable of expressing God and divine 
things, while the orthodoxists were reluctant to accept this con- 
clusion and never quite surrendered the belief that specific words 
are exact expressions of specific spiritual realities. 

It was here that Karl Barth entered the picture. Those of us 
who are older can still hear his thesis ringing in our ears: We must 
speak the Word of God although we cannot. With this thesis a 
new age dawned, and theology still stands at the beginning of 
this new age. One might say that ours is a time in which we have 
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§ learned to speak plainly about things that are not plain. In so doing, 
it however, we have followed the rule of Augustine in that we 
§ express divine mysteries not in order to express them but in order 
{ not to remain silent about them. Moreover, we are confident that 
| from time to time God gives us certain words to which he attaches 
{ his promise. And these words which God gives us are beyond the 
reach of the controversy between Orthodoxism and Liberalism. 
This does not mean that Karl Barth, who sounded the first 
' trumpet blast, will have the last word. Certainly many think so. 
But it is yust as certain that many others disagree. In fact, there is 
a constantly growing theological movement today in every part 
of the world that reproaches Barth for persisting, despite his 
fundamental insight, in the semblance of objective speech about 
) God. To those in this movement Barth and his friends seem to be 
reverting to an ontology that holds that the right word is available 
and is given into the power of the theologian. It is held that this 
‘must be prevented if the frontier between being and not being is 
not to be abandoned—the frontier which leads so promisingly to 
God’s presence and revelation. If the words of promise come from 
God, one may debate whether, according to the rules of interpre- 
tation, they should be translated in this way or that—ultimately 
this is a question of secondary importance—but it must be main- 
tained that these given words are the words of promise only 
because they are connected with the promise. One must take 
seriously the assertion that the Word and the promise are reality, 
the ultimate reality. The consequence of this, however, is that in 
the last analysis the word of promise can be spoken to no one 
except to God himself. Here the new theology flows in a broad 
and daily growing stream into a liturgical movement which 1s 
anything but a concern for forms and vestments. 

There are two related observations of great significance. With 
reference to the first, we can agree with Barth and his friends. 
Truth in the strict theological sense can be sought with prospect 
of success only where something happens under the promise. 
Truth in the strict sense is therefore not to be equated with the 
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universally valid. What is universally valid possesses only a crude, 
external validity—which does not mean that we can do without 
it! The universally valid is unrelated. It must be translated into 
reality, and for this reason it is of lesser dignity. The highest exist- 
ence is participation in an event that occurs under the sun of the 
promise. When this happens to us, we “are” in the real sense of 
the word. 

Then there is a second observation. Such occurrences can be 
expected only where there is a confrontation. This cannot be 
neutral in character, it cannot be a relation to an “it,” nor can it 
be merely a relation to other men. The highest truth there is for 
any living being is an exchange of words between God and me. 
In the last analysis true words are spoken only in prayer. 
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